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Grown from molecules 


Much of the growth of the chemical industry is 
based on the scientific rearrangement or modification 
of molecules. 

An example of industrial expansion and develop- 
ment—from test tube to pilot plant to production 
and sales—is contained in the story of “cyanamid,” 
American Cyanamid Company's original product. 
Among the molecular offspring of cyanamid are 
melamine and acrylonitrile. 

Melamine has brought about revolutionary ad- 
vancements, in both production and markets, for 
many manufacturing industries such as plastics, tex- 
tiles, paper, leather, chemicals, and surface coatings. 

Acrylonitrile, originally used as a key component 
in synthetic rubber, is now the basic raw material 
for a new group of synthetic textile fibers. It is also 
a base for the production of sulfa drugs, new mining 
chemicals, selective weed killers, case-hardening 
compounds for metals, fumigants, dye intermediates, 


and materials for plastics, soap, explosives, photog- 
raphy and other uses. 

These two chemicals are but two examples of the 
broad service in chemicals that American Cyanamid 
Company provides for American industry. 











~ 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Long Distance calls now cost you less 


Recent reduction in federal excise tax means a substantial saving 


for you on every Long Distance call 


The reduction in the excise tax from 25% to 
10%, voted by Congress, is good news for Long 
Distance users. It means that every Long Distance 
call — to anywhere in the country — now costs you 
less than it did before April 1. 

Basic rates remain the same. What you save is 
the difference between the old and the new tax. 
Every bit of the tax reduction goes to our custom- 
ers. The telephone company does not keep any 
part of it. 

Now you can use Long Distance in your busi- 
ness even more profitably than before. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Some typical examples: 

Philadelphia to New York .. 50¢ 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati .. 55¢ 
Cleveland to Chicago ... . $1.00 
St. Lovis to Baltimore ... . $1.50 
San Francisco to Washington . $2.50 
These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 


the first three minutes. They do not include 
the new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 











The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-door sedan. With three great 
series, Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


Frankly, what would these people really say 


about the new Chevrolet ? 


We're frank to admit it. Most people 
really don’t talk about cars the way the 
manufacturer would like them to. 


So, we wouldn’t actually expect those 
folks around the firehouse to comment 
about the new Chevrolet’s “smoother lines 
and smarter styling.” But you might well 
hear something like “Best-looking Chev- 
rolet they ever turned out.” 


No one up there is likely to go in for 
technical engineering talk about “higher 
compression ratios resulting in increased 
horsepower and finer performance with 
outstanding fuel economy.” But that new 
Chevrolet owner would probably point out 
the same things to his friends in his own 
words. Something like this, maybe: “This 
new Chevrolet’s got a lot more stuff in it. 
And it’s the easiest car on gas I ever owned.” 


And because Americans like and know 
their cars, the conversation could turn up 
facts like these: Chevrolet has the only 
Fisher Body in its field — and everybody 
knows Fisher is the number one automobile 
body. ‘These smooth and easy Chevrolet 
brakes are really something special—biggest 
in the low-price field. This year’s Chev- 
rolet offers a complete choice of optional 
power features and controls,* including all 
the latest things to make driving easier 
and more convenient. 


And when the talk turned to price, it 
would be common knowledge that Chev- 
rolet is the /owest-priced line of cars. So, if 
someone said—“By George, I believe I'll 
drop around and see that Chevrolet dealer 
myself’’—we think that’s a good idea. Don’t 
you? . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 





POWER STEERING AT A NEW 
Low PRice! More and more 
people are enjoying the ease, 
convenience and safety of Chev- 


rolet Power Steering. Increased 
production to meet this growing 
demand makes possible a new 
low price. It’s available on all 
models, optional at extra cost. 
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In the decade after V-E Day, the 
phrase “growth industry” became 
a watchword among businessmen 
and investors. No part of U.S. in- 
dustry was labeled with it more 
often—or more justifiably—than the 
progressive U.S. chemical indus- 
try. For boldness of risk, rapidity of 
expansion and immensity of rewards, 
it was the model of them all. 

Like any _ too-often repeated 
catch-phrase, the term “growth in- 
dustry” as applied to chemicals 
has nowadays lost much of its 
magic. So familiar has the indus- 
try’s unparalleled growth record be- 
come that many otherwise know- 
ing Americans now regard it as a 
chronicle of ancient times, dead and 
done with. Indeed, some pundits 
have already gravely written off the 
chemicals industry as having now 
largely reached maturity. 

To Forses editors, eyewitnesses 
in their travels to the mushrooming 
growth of U.S. chemical plant and 
resources, nothing is more striking 
than that the U.S. chemical indus- 
try, far from having reached matu- 
rity, is barely out of its adolescent 
years. Immense as has been the in- 
dustry’s growth since prewar days 
(a four-fold expansion), the end is 
not yet in sight. By 1975, by con- 
servative estimate, the U.S. chemi- 
cal industry will have grown still 
another 400%, 

Perhaps because of its fabulous 
growth in the 1940s, the U.S. chem- 
ical industry’s well-publicized past 
accomplishments have also paradox- 
ically resulted in making its present- 
day expansion and future prospects 
for growth one of the untold tales 
of U.S. industry. 

Next week, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, whose mem- 
bership represents more than 90% of 
the U.S. chemical industry, with 
sales of more than $20 billion annu- 
ally, is sponsoring Chemical Progress 
Week. Ordinarily Forses editors, 
continuously bombarded with no- 
tices of countless special “weeks” 
by promotion-minded trade associa- 
tions, are not sorry to let such events 
pass unnoticed. Not being a trade 
paper, Forses believes that it can 
best fulfill its obligations to its 250,- 
000 readers among U.S. business- 
men and investors by omitting floral 
tributes, focusing instead on the 
significant news of business and 





Industry’s “Growingest” Industry 









CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 
WEEK-MAY 17-22 | 


finance that affects their pocket- 
books. 

Thus in breaking precedent to 
publish a special issue devoted to 
one industry’s progress, ForBEs edi- 
tors have omitted fine phrases of 
congratulation. Instead they have 
measured the progress of 65 major 
companies within the chemical in- 
dustry by statistical yardsticks that, 
in the case of some of them, may be 
uncomfortably exacting. 

The results of this research ap- 
pear on pages 22 and 23, where 
ForBEs compares the actual per- 
formance records of major chemi- 
cals producers in terms of growth in 
stockholders’ equity, profit margins 
before taxes, net return on invested 
capital, and percentage of profits 
paid out in dividends over the 
last five years. These in turn are 
converted into numerical rankings 
which show how each company’s 
record compares with others in its 
class. Finally, the individual rank- 
ings are converted into a composite 
ranking in the last column. 

For the larger picture of the in- 
dustry’s past record and future pros- 
pects, elsewhere our editors ex- 
amine such topics as the industry’s 
rate of growth, financing and debt 
management, research expenditures 
and special problems resulting from 
its great growth. 

In an industry for which change 
is the ruling principle, new products 
and new markets are the stuff 
of survival. In individual studies, 
Forses editors take a look in this 
issue at some of the most promising 
new frontiers of chemistry—plastics, 
petrochemicals, agricultural chemi- 
cals, coal chemicals. And finally, in 
its continuing “Mr. President” and 
“Mr. Chairman” series, FoRBEs turns 
the spotlight on a distinguished ex- 
ample of the type of leadership 
which has helped make the chemi- 
cal industry U.S. industry’s fastest- 
growing industrial group. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Andrew Carnegie once declared: “No- 
body can humiliate you except yourself." 


The U.S. Senate is humiliating not only 
itself but every American. 


The arbitrary ongoings of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy are disgracefully lowering the 
esteem of America throughout the 
world. 


Says the New York Times editorially: 


The McCarthy method, full of sound 
and fury, has done grave damage to the 
sanity and security of the United States. 
Who is responsible for it? Mr. McCarthy, 
of course; but behind Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Cohn stands the majesty of the United 
States Senate. 


With that we concur unreservedly. 


He insists on interrupting, interrupting, 
interrupting domineeringly, brazenly 
flouts those heading the investigation. 


For the sake of America he should be 
sternly put in his place, cut to size. 


Chairman Mundt and Chief Counsel 
Jenkins should stop being cowed. 


isn’t McCarthy now doing more dam- 
age to America than Communists have 
done? 


Signs are that recession is receding. 


Stock Exchange 
reached a new peak. 


quotations have 


Total employment is not very far be- 
hind. 


Savings are the best ever. 


Easier money rates should stimulate 
enterprise. 


Ditto easier tax burdens. 


Doesn't the charge of “collusion” be- 
tween General Motors and Ford impress 
you as unrealistic? 


Do you know of any two industrial 
giants who are competing more strenu- 
ously? 

by all 


Encourage small business, 


means. 


But don’t unwarrantedly throttle big 
business, mainspring of America’s 
might, world leadership. 


Be optimistic! 
—B.C.F. 





THE ECONOMY 





THE map this month shows the influ- 
ence of three factors: some real recov- 
ery in agriculture, some normal sea- 
sonal gain—and psychology. The psy- 
chology, of course, is the growing 
awareness of John Q. Citizen that the 
nation is not going into a deep slump. 

The strength on the map is concen- 
trated in four areas: the South; the 
Midwest and Central regions; the 
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Middle Atlantic; and Pacific Mountain 
areas. Part of this improvement comes 
from the end of the drought, for most 
of these regions are agricultural rathe: 
than industrial. The Middle Atlantic 
area is sparked by New York City. 
with its increased bank debits. Note the 
difference in the table when the city’s 
inflating effect is excluded from the 
zonal and national totals. 


SHUM, 
TO 


Tp CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


eNO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N ¥ 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of April. N.B.—Area indexes require a con 
sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


New York, N. Y. (3)........ 


(Percent Change From Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


es i 10 : February March April 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (2)... 8 New England.. —2% —8% —2% 
Fort Smith, Ark. ........... § Middle Atlantic? +3 +2 +8 
New Orleans, La. .......... 8 Midwest ..... —-5 —7 +1 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ........... g South ........ —2 -2 +8 
OS errr 8 North Central. 0 —-1 +1 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex. ..... 7 South Central .-3 -1l +8 
Omaha, Neb. (4) .......... 7 Mountain ..... —5 -6 +2 
OS eee 7 Pacific ....... -6 -3 -2 
(In parentheses: number of succes- NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column.) INDEX .... 0 -—l +4 


*With New York City excluded, this area would score —5, —7, —4, and the 
National Index would be —3, —4, 0. 
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How much could you 


HOS 
‘ustomers 


owe you? 


~{_ uppose your accounts receivable ledgers should 
be destroyed. 
~ You wouldn’t be able to mail out bills. You 
might not be able to collect on accounts you have 
already billed. ‘ 


Only a memory good enough to re-create your 


records—complete with names, addresses and amounts 





owed—could save you from a long delay in making 


collections, and in the end, a substantial loss. 

To make sure your business will never face this 
loss, you need Travelers Accounts Receivable insur- 
ance. With this insurance, you will be reimbursed for 
the money you are unable to collect because your 
records have been destroyed by fire, flood, windstorm, 
explosion or lost as a result of theft or burglary. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to give you full 
details of Travelers Accounts Receivable insurance. 


Let him show you how this insurance makes certain 


May 15, 1954 








if you had to guess 


what your 


we 





that you'll never run out of ready cash because your 
account records are destroyed. 


Ask your Travelers man also about insurance on 
your legal documents, blueprints, sales records and 
other valuable papers. 


If you’d like the name of the Travelers man nearest 


you, just write. 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURET 


The Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 






40,000 REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE YOU FROM COAST TO COAST 








READERS SAY 





They Cancel Over McCarthy 
Cancellations are pouring in from Sub- 
scribers who resent our critical attitude 
towards Senator McCarthy. However, our 
condemnation of his dictatorial methods 
has, if anything, been strengthened by his 
conduct at the televised hearings.—B.C.F. 


FOR McCARTHY 


Please cancel my subscription at once. 
Your bigotry regarding Senator McCarthy 
renders your magazine useless to me. 

—GerorceE V. R. MULLIGAN, 
Washington, D. C. 








The facts speak for themselves... 








When it comes to investing, there’s not much question 
about it. 


Just put all the facts about any industry, company, or 
stock in front of the average investor, and nine times out 
of ten he'll come up with the right answer—for him. 


That's why we devote so much of our time and effort 
here at Merrill Lynch to getting those facts—and giving 
them to investors. 


For example, here are a few of the things we did —a 


few of the factual reports we made available to investors, 
last year. 


More than a million Stock Appraisals — our single page 
summaries of vital financial information on the stocks of 
56 major companies. 

Nearly 4,000,000 copies of special notes and comments 
concerning 465 different companies — timely reviews of 
current findings that directly affect these companies as 
investments. 

Our regular quarterly reviews running to 48 pages — over 
600.000 copies of these revealing reports on industry as a 
whole — plus detailed close-ups on 300 or more important 
companies. 

Special studies of timely value on particular industries — 
a quarter of a million booklets on Movies, Chain Stores, 
Unlisted Securities, and Natural Gas. 

Six hundred thousand copies of our basic guides to sound, 
investing — “How To Invest’, “Putting Your Money To. 
Work”, and “What Everybody Ought to Know About This; 
Stock and Bond Business”. 

And 25,000 words of last minute quotes, facts, and com-, 
ments flashed each day over 65,000 miles of private wire to. 
each of our 111 offices from coast to coast. 


In addition, our Research Department answered 65,000 
specific questions about particular securities, analyzed 
over 20.000 portfolios for people who asked, and pre- 
pared over 100 investment programs a week to fit indi- 
vidual funds, circumstances, and objectives. 


There’s no charge for these services, of course. No 
charge for any of our printed material, either. 


If you'd like an up-to-date analysis of the stocks you 
own, a fact backed opinion on any you're thinking of 
buying— just ask. 

Simply address your letter to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SD-59 


MERRILL LyncH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


interested in buying stocks on a “pay-as-you-go” basis? 





Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Plan. 











Your asinine tirade against Senator Mc- 
Carthy will be appreciated by the five 
traitors recently sent to prison by our 
Federal Court in Detroit. They are not, 
however, appreciated by me. Remove my 
name from your files at once. 

—C ype V. FENNER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please cancel my subscription. I like 
anyone who will stand up and expose 
traitors to this Country.—J. B. FLAHERTY, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cancel my subscription at once. 
—Gerorce A. CrirTENDEN, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I can do without Forses, but not with- 
out McCarthy. Please cancel my subscrip- 
tion. —Joun M. Burns, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Daily Worker and the rest of the 
coddlers of the Communists all have the 
same bleat: “We don’t like McCarthy’s 
methods.” I believe in fighting Commu- 
nists in the same inhuman manner that 
they use all over the world—and double 
the treatment. Please cancel my subscrip- 
tion. —MartTiIn DECKER, 


We want no part of anything that B. C 
Forbes is head of. —Grorce A. Bosguit 


It was a disappointment to read you 
comments on McCarthy. They indicate to 
me that your sources of information must 
be the “bleeding heart” commentators, and 
are therefore not factual. . . . The Army 
has too many officers who are too big for 
their britches. You should get your’ facts 
a little straighter. Sorry to see a financial 
magazine fall for that sort of propaganda. 

—Carz E. Burcn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am taking the liberty of sending you 
some of the “Hearings before McCarthy 
Committee,” because . . . I know that you 
will have a great deal of sympathy towards 
McCarthy after you have finished study- 
ing them. —Epbna GIELICz, 

Inglewood, Calif. 


I think you owe an apology to the 
American people for writing as you have 
about Sen. McCarthy. I am for giving him 
the power to deport all Communists and 
Communist sympathizers and coddlers. 

—V. F. Fiscuer, 
Chicago, II. 


I didn’t think you were “pink” until | 
read the letters on Page 5 of your April 
15 issue. Maybe McCarthy is a little brash, 
but he is doing more than you to show 
up the Communists. No true American has 
anything to fear from any investigation. 

—Mixo C. REYNOLDs, 
Burlington, Vt. 


I read that several readers object to your 
stand on “McCarthyism.” Add my tiny 
voice, in which I say “Bravo.” 

—C.eo L. Brooks, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Nationals return us 100% a year on our investment 
de —THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
| “White Trucks have gained a worldwide reputation as pre- Inall sizes and types of business, Nationals 


pay for themselves out of the money they 


JOBS HANDLED: save. They do up to 34 of the work auto- 


matically, and what machines do auto- 


| cision tools of transportation. 
“We apply the same precision yardstick in our accounting 








: +s W A | matically, operators cannot do wrong. 
| department, and look at our Nationals as precision tools of age Accrua pani cet aps SB 
! accounting production that have returned us their purchase Payroll accomplish their work more easily. Your 

price every year in savings. Labor Disteibution nearby National representative will gladly 
é “ : ° ae show what you can save with Nationals. 
Their efficiency and flexibility are remarkable. The ease Tax Reports 
of training operators is important to us, too. And excellent Accounts Payable *TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 

Pe A year after year, , Accounts Receivable ot de Oe ® 

eeps us th ; ' * 
pour" oroughly sold Actual Job Cost Posting ; 

on all the time- and cost- oo 

saving advant f Credit Union : 
‘ ~ ng i, ages OF OUr Vice-Pres., Finance “ACCOUNTING MACHINES © 
Nationals. The White Motor Company ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





% THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 


s May 15, 1954 9 

















EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL J 7 FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 





How far must you‘ go for the supplies that 
keep your production lines rolling? Distance 
can mean delays—and dollars out of your 
pocket. Stockpiling can be expensive, too. 
The ideal situation for any manufacturer is to 
be able to buy everything he needs—as he 
needs it—“‘right in his own backyard.” 


Producers of a great variety of equipment, 
component parts, special steels, coal and petro- 
chemicals, and semi-finished materials and sup- 
plies of all kinds, are located in the area served 
by the West Penn Electric system in the five 
states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. That’s one reason 
why you should consider this area when it’s 
important to cut costs. You won’t have to 
“shop around” for the materials you need. 


NAUA WH = 


ok 


. Major Markets 

. Room to Grow 

. Good Workers 

. Natural Resources 
. MATERIALS 

. Shipping Facilities 


Electric Power 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER “7 Good Gusiness Reasons” 


describing advantages enjoyed by business and industry in the West 
Penn Electric service area. Let us recommend communities and plant 


sites to meet your specifications, in confidence if you wish. 


Write or phone: 
Area Development Department - The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 913,50 Broad Street +» New York 4, N.Y. 
Wiitehall 4-3740 








Monongahela Power Company . The Potomac Edison Company ° 


West Penn Power Company 
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Why I’m not renewing: Keep your Mc- 
Carthy opinions to yourself; he stands for 
everything I am against. He slanders the 
Armed Services and you print editorials 
supporting the man.—Capr. M. V. Brown, 

M.C., U. S. Navy. 


Two Agree With Us! 


Glad you are sticking to your guns. 
Good for you! —Lm.ian H. FRIEDMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 


McCarthy has lost a lot of supporters 
here in Wisconsin since the Army incident 
We always thought Ike was a great Gen- 
eral but have lost respect for him since 
he let Jumping Joe push the Army around 
... Do not use my name. You know what 
happened to people in Germany who wrote 
against Hitler. I only pray Ike will wake 
up before it’s too late. —A SuBSCRIBER. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Surprise: They Like Us! 


I like your Business and Finance Maya- 
zine very much. In fact, before Mr: 
Porter’s death we had all the Surveys, etc 
and I consider yours the best. 

—Mrs. WiLtiAM RANDOLPH PorRTEn. 
Miami, Florida 


1 have gained valuable knowledge from 
Forses. Mr. Goodman’s advice is a great 
asset to your magazine. I subscribe to three 
other business magazines, but I find a 
wealth of information in Forses; there- 
fore, I have entered a three-years’ sub- 
scription. —ANTON LINDNER. 

Farmingdale, N. Y 


I look forward to receiving each issue 
with great enthusiasm—so much so that | 
have already sent you a three-year re- 
newal. It has been gratifying to see Forses 
“stick to” its usual method of reporting 
and editing regardless of what must cer- 
tainly be a minority of dissenting letter: 
in the “What Readers Say” section. Keer 
up the good work. —Arruur N. Spano 

Cumberland, Md 


Renews, But— 


Since I am sending you a three-yea! 
renewal, I'll add a few lines. I read yow 
magazine and see how often you are right 
and wrong on the markets. You have some 
good columns; however, I can‘t agree with 
some of your columnists in regard to poli- 
tics and business. Mr. Goodman especially 
enjoys knocking the Democrats. He should 
realize that business never had it as good 
as under the Democrats. 

—MARTIN J. LENICH, JR., 
Hillsboro, Il. 
Who Pay Taxes? 


Regarding your article “Terrific Tax 
Payments,” I am not too much concerned 
about the high taxes on large salaries. 
They were made large to allow for such 
taxes. Neither am I too much concerned 
about the inequitous taxation dividends. 
Selling prices carry both loads and the net 
is satisfactory. . . . I am concerned about 
your idea that these heavy taxes relieve 
smaller taxpayers. That is a fallacy, be- 
cause selling prices pass them on to the 
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A good day’s work indeed!...and that amazing 
figure represents the number of barrels of liquid 
petroleum Cities Service refined every single day in 
1952... a total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same 
year, the entire American petroleum industry pro- 
duced 54.3 percent of all the crude oil produced in 


the world! 


Obviously, the aggressive American petroleum in- 
dustry is maintaining world leadership in this vital 
field and Cities Service, with its vast production, is 
an important contributing member of this great 


petroleum family. 


We in the United States represent the largest users 
of petroleum products in the world but even more 
important is our position today as leaders of the 
free world. Only our great strength can assure that 
our world will stay free...and one of the most 
important segments of our freedom arsenal is the 
petroleum industry. Cities Service, one of the largest 
petroleum companies in the world, will continue to 
work toward finding new and better ways to serve 
the U.S. consumer . . . new and better ways to serve 


the cause of world freedom. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 
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consumer and they are pyramided in the 
process. —Harowrp A. SmItn, 
South Bend, Ind. 


You feel grateful to the large corpora- 
tions for paying out enormous sums to the 
government in taxes, yet you have not a 
word of appreciation or comfort for me, a 
plain citizen, who supplies the money to 
the big corporations. I do it in paying a 
higher price for my car, my telephone, 
and everything else I buy. The big tax- 
payers are only tax collectors. Why give 
them all the credit?—Wm.1am WEBBER, 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


I'm surprised, I am surprised, and from 
you of all people: to pass on in your edi- 
torial the old cliche that the giant earning 
corporations and the top bracket income 
group are carrying such a large share of 
the tax burden which might otherwise be 
borne by us smaller fellows. Where, I ask 
you, just where did you think the money 
came from out of which these titans paid 
their enormous taxes? Surely not from the 
trees that it doesn’t grow on. . . . Who 
really pays these enormous taxes. Can it 
be anyone but the final consumer, you and 
I? —C. H. Duntey, 

Swampscott, Mass. 





Stauffer Chemicals...diverse of kind 
"_” but constant to specification... 
| stream. unifiterruptedly from a 
vast network of modern plants 
located strategically across the’nation. 
Stauffer is more than Chemicals.. ; 
Research...Production Control... 
Quality.~. Dependability... Since 1885. 


SINCE SS 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Hl. * 824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


326 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio * 636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
North Portland, Ore. « P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 
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Cancels Over Our Young Stand 


I don’t think I want ForsBes anymore. 
... R. R. Young is just a bag of wind 
who has a fancy public relations depart- 
ment. He is no railroader. 

—ARTHUR T. KNOWLES, 
New York, N. Y. 


William White has done 2% years of 
quiet, effective work to build up the N.Y 
Central with important improvements in. 
motor power, rolling stock, roadway, new 
freight traffic, and has sought a court de- 
cision to settle the road’s right to sell some 
of its real estate. Ail this has so improved: 
the company’s prospects that it now seems 
on the edge of a long period of deserved: 
prosperity. Against him is now let loose 
a flood torrent of abusive propaganda by 
a self-seeker who wants to take over. . . 
I know you want to tell the truth. May 
you be guided to the right answer anc! 
may you have the guts. —JamMes T. Younc. 

Philadelphia. Pa 


“Too Busy” 


I note with interest your editorial. 
“Don’t Say ‘I’m too busy,” in April 15 
issue. I will cite you one instance of a 
man who was not too busy some 25-30) 
years ago. I used to attend meetings of 
the A.S.M.E. in New York. Among other- 
attending were Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. Flow- 
ers of DeLaval, and Mr. Ralph Flanders. 
all tolerant of a young fellow who asked 
questions. Well, some years afterward. 
1941-42, I heard Mr. Roosevelt was look- 
ing for a regional director of the War 
Production Board for New England. |! 
wrote to him, and suggested Ralph Flan- 
ders for the job, saying, among other 
things, that he was a Republican because, 
coming from Vermont, there was nothing 
else to be, but he was a true democrat at 
heart, he had not lost the common touch. 
The President thanked me and a few 
weeks later Mr. Flanders was appointed. 

—Wo. P. LAMBERT, 
Col. U.S.A.R. (Ret’d). 
Plainfield, N. J 


I find I cannot go along with your state- 
ment “Don’t Say ‘I’m too busy.’ ” It is pos- 
sible the secretary who said she was too 
busy was a better one than the girl who 
keeps on taking jobs. She may have had 
enough work to keep her overtime and 
still enough for another two days; also, 
she may not have been able to stay after 
auitting-time because of an important pre- 
vious engagement. An executive or secre- 
tary who .is continually working under 
tension and against time may not be pro- 
ducing at the optimum. There is a point 
of saturation and a downward curve of 
diminishing return. —ZENA LANKEWICH, 

A Secretary not afraid of work, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Best 


There is more “meat” in Forses than all 
the “Advisory Services” put together. It is 
the best financial magazine published. 
There is no comparison. —H. L. Burts, 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Here’s a no-clutch drive so good you won't believe 
it till you feel it . . . so advanced you should try it 
before you invest in any new car today! As one 
editor writes, “Chrysler Corp. has a winner in 
PowerFlite—smoothest and most simply constructed 
of fully automatic drives.” 


Just try it, in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler or Imperial, and you'll agree! Its sheer 
delivery of power, (torque, to an engineer) reaches 
4.7 to 1. Breakaway and acceleration are superb. So 
is its “kick-down” surge of extra power. 


It is the simplest. automatic of all to use. No 
clutch pedal. Wonderfully simplified shift indicator 
positions. Extreme quiet and smoothness in up- 
or down-shift. 

And it gives you pocketbook advantages, too. 
Being so simple, it is rugged, light in weight, has 
fewer parts. Long life is inherent in it. Service, if 
needed, is reduced in time and cost. 

“Wonderful things keep coming your way from 
Chrysler Corporation.”’ Now it’s the most wonderful 
no-clutch drive of all. Won’t you come in? 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
... products of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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The copters 
are coming — 


and thanks, in part, to Nickel 
they're stronger and safer than ever 


ELICOPTERS can take off and 
land in a space not much 
bigger than their rotor 
blades. 





Largely because of this, these 
whirlybirds are going to be called 
upon to handle a great deal of short- 
haul traffic between cities 250 miles 
or less apart, in the next decade or so. 


They can also be expected to help 
reduce travel time between outlying 
airports and city centers. 


These coming commercial ’copters 
won’t be two- or three-seaters, of 
course. They’ll be big birds, trans- 
port-size. Big, strong, rugged, safe! 
—thanks to the design and production 
“know-how” of their makers and to 


their widespread use of Nickel alloy 
steels. 


Take the rotor hubs on the big, 
transport type of helicopters for 
example. 


An engineer’s nightmare, these 
hubs are subject to terrific stresses, 
extreme fatigue, severe shock loads. 
So, as in most of all the forged parts 
on this giant whirlybird, including 
the vital blades themselves, the 
designers make use of a rugged alloy 
steel containing Nickel. 


PARKING FOR 3 
HELICOPTER 
COMMUTERS 
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Or take the major working parts 
of this helicopter’s engines — crank- 
shaft, cams, gears. In these, too, 
there can be no maybe about the 
metal used. For the sake of safety 
and dependability, it’s a heat-treated 
Nickel alloy steel. : 


In ’copters, as in fixed-wing air- 
planes, Inco Nickel’s role is an invis- 
ible one. Its identity is lost when it 
is alloyed with other metals to give 
them strength, toughness, or other 
special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? ‘The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you: Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 184¢e, New York 5, 


New York. © 1954,T.1.N.Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





LET US STRIVE TO BE CALM 


War is raging and wild alarums are rampant that man- 
kind is threatened with an atomic Armageddon calculated 
to annihilate civilization. America is being sucked more 
and more dangerously into the deplorable Indo-China con- 
ict. Moreover, our free Allies apparently are at logger- 
heads. The fate not only of Europe, the fate not only oi 
Asia, but the fate of the whole world is daily pictured as 
trembling in the balance. 

Yes, yes, yes, the world is out vf joint! 

Maybe I am out of tune. Maybe my thinking is anti- 
quated. Maybe my instincts are wholly outmoded. Per- 
haps strangely, unreasonably, I personally persist in keep- 
ing calm. When I ponder the unholy practices and prin- 
ciples of Communists, their assassination of all human dig- 
nity, their promulgation of both mental and _ physical 
slavery, their abomination in the sight of God and man, I 
cannot for one moment doubt that they are doomed to 
defeat. 

While admitting that our Federal Government should 
leave no stone unturned to establish bases in every acces- 
sible part of the world to combat Communism—to keep our 
dearly-bought international powder dry—I urge that we 
remain as calm as we can, that we retain complete faith 
in the final outcome. 


WE WON’T BE MUZZLED 


More Letters to the Editor are being received these days 
by this publication than ever before in its 37 years. Can- 
cellations of subscriptions are unusually numerous, Our 
criticism of the highhanded methods flaunted by Senator 
McCarthy has incited most of them, has aroused intense 
indignation, has brought down on our heads condemnation 
as being pro-Communistic. 

Other readers have berated us for discussing political 
subjects. One example: “Your masthead is: “Business and 
Finance,’ why not stick to thatP As for politics, we can 
get what you are charging us for free, gratis, for nothing. 
So why compete?” 

Let me say in the plainest possible language that we 
have no intention whatsoever of being muzzled regarding 
politics or any other subject affecting business. In recent 
decades legislation has played an important part in our 
national economy. Politics and business have become in- 
extricably, importantly intertwined. Therefore, although we 
are keenly aware that whenever we express our sentiments 
on politics, we inevitably incur partisan disapproval, we 
nevertheless choose, at whatever cost, to exercise our right 
as free citizens, exercise our right to record our sincere 
convictions. 

We are not a catch-penny publication. We prefer prin- 
ciple to pelf. And will steadfastly continue to do so while 
this publication is managed by the writer. 


May 15, 1954 


Incidentally, notwithstanding the eruption of cancella- 
tions by readers who see no defects in Senator McCarthy’s 
overweening, dictatorial attitude, our circulation at this 
moment is at the highest point ever. We interpret this as 


signifying that sound-thinking Americans are in the vast 
majority. 


RECESSION HAS BEEN A MEDICINE 


Medicine rarely is palatable. But often it makes for vet 
ter health. The recent recession—can we justly refer to it 
in the past tense?—has had several salutary consequences 
Inflation has been largely halted. Strikes and threats o! 
strikes have subsided. Consumers are spending more dis- 
criminately, revealing that the virtue of thrift is being more 
keenly recognized. Presumably our Federal legislators are 
giving more serious thought to analyzing proposed ex- 
penditures. The people as a whole are now more sober- 
minded, thoughtful, more conscious of down-to-the-ground 
realities. 

Happily, however, the majority of corporation and other 
business leaders have not become white-livered because 
of the mild—and let us hope very temporary—economic 
wavering. Few, if any, authorizations of industrial capital 
expenditures have been cancelled. The prospect still is that 
construction, expansion will continue vigorously this year, 
with final totals rivaling the best ever. 

Once again I want to emphasize: “Don’t sell America 
short!” 


HOW MUCH CAN A MAN DO? 


How much work can one do, how much can a worker 
produce? As I grow older, I find that my daily productivity 
is governed largely by my mental state, that if I feel very 
vigorous mentally my capacity, my capabilities increase. 
my performance improves. 

Just as locomotives and other machines fall far short o! 
their theoretical power, most human beings fall short of 
their maximum effectiveness. Often I have noticed how 
piece workers out-produce employees paid by the hour and 
day. 

These observations are inspired by facts received from 
The Lincoln Electric Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
lating to a recent editorial in this publication. Aren’t the 
following figures astounding? 


It has been called to our attention that in an editorial, 
“Workers, Too, Must Help,” in the April 1 issue of your maga- 
zine (p. 18), the record of The Lincoln Electric Company 
workers was cited as an example of productivity that can be 
achieved. 

Your story is better than you think. You cited the average 
yearly pay as $5,800. Last year this figure was $8,000. The 
productivity in terms of dollar sales per man per year which 
made this average wage possible was over $36,000. 

Incidentally, the company has never missed a dividend since 
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it started paying them in 1918, and the dividend has beeti 
consistently Ge for many years. We have never lost a single hour 
of production through a so-called misunderstanding between 
management and workers. 


Twenty years ago the consumer paid $770 for a 300 ampere 
Lincoln welding machine. Today le can buy a 300 ampere 
machine which is far superior in many ways for ouly $510, a 
decrease of 34%. Wholesale prices have rocketed during this 
period by something more than 100%, and the value of the 
dollar has decreased almost 50%. It has been conservatively) 
estimated that Lincoln customers over the last 20 years have 
saved more than $425,000,000. Obviously, everybody benefits 
from our philosophy of incentive management. 

If every group of workers in America matched Lincoln 
Electrics employees, what would our national output 
reach? Despite the shortsighted attitude of labor union 
leaders, American industry should bestir itself to initiate 
and greatly expand incentive remuneration. Any class ol 
artisans, be they bricklayers, masons, slaters, whose unions 
compel them to restrict their efforts to an arbitrary mini- 
mum, cannot possibly feel as happy as men who are con- 
scious that they are doing their best. Enforced semi-loafing 
is spiritually poisonous. 

This whole subject embodies limitless potentialities 
Featherbedding smothers men’s souls. 


* 


. To make headway, make friends 
* 


EVERY OFFICER TO BE A STOCKHOLDER 


Readers of this publication, nearly all of whom own 
investments, have commented freely on what appeared here 
on the subject of the stock holdings of companies by thei: 
officers and directors. Most clearly is it revealed that stock- 
holders dislike intensely to find from proxy statements that 
top-notch executives, drawing five-figure or six-figure an- 
nual salaries, have not purchased more than a few shares. 
The general interpretation is that this reveals scant con- 
fidence in the enterprise by those running it and,. therefore, 
presumably most intimately acquainted with its condition. 

Because I have voiced sympathy with this stand, I have 
received numerous personal letters from business leaders. 
They emphasize that the value of a man as a director is 
not at all dependent upon the size of his stock holdings. 
That perhaps can be conceded. But I, as well as other 
investors, draw a distinction between outside directors and 
directors who are well-paid officers. | cordially agree with 
stockholders who expect such officials to show their faith 
by acquiring not nominal but considerable, even substan- 
tial, stock ownings. 

Apropos of all this, here is an intriguing precedent, 
which could beneficially be adopted by other companies. 
At the last annual meeting of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., L. E. Wolfson, president and chairman of the board 
of directors, announced that under a new policy “every 
officer of the corporation expects to be a stockholder in 
an amount at least equivalent to his annual salary.” He 
added that when this program was outlined, company 
officers “accepted it enthusiastically, since they regard it as 
their duty and responsibility to own as much stock as their 
circumstances permit.” Mr. Wolfson emphasized that the 
officers wanted no discount on this stock and are buying 
the shares at the prevailing market price. 

Will I be adjudged an irrational visionary if I predict 
that this will prove a landmark in America’s corporate 
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REFLECTIONS AT A LAUNCHING 


A few days ago I attended the launching of the second- 
largest oil tanker ever built, a tanker that will carry more 
oil in less time than any other tanker on the seven seas. 
It was christened by the wife of the Chairman of the Board 
of the Cities Service Company and bears his name, W. 
Alton Jones. The occasion brought to mind three reflections. 

First, the almost incalculable contributions made to the 
welfare of this country by the man for whom the great 
ship is named. From the time he became leader of the 
Cities Service Company two decades ago, he piloted a 
then-beset outfit into its present status as one of the largest 
and most outstanding successful companies in the nation. 
In the interim he has taken time out to perform many 
public services, including the building of the vitally-needed 
“big inch” pipe line during the war. Long after this spank- 
ing new tanker is rusted and gone, the impact of his con- 
tributions to our wellbeing will remain. 

My second reflection was on the rapid drying-up of 
American shipbuilding. The Newport News shipyard, one 
of the world’s largest, is fast running out of orders—and 
not many more loom on the horizon. Are we wise, despite 
the fact ships can be built cheaper elsewhere, to have our 
shipbuilding know-how completely melt away? 

The third reflection was prompted by Mr. Jones’ re- 
marks at the launching luncheon. He contrasted the new 
tanker with the “first known oil tanker.” It started down 
the Euphrates about 500 B.C. It was a raft with some 
stretched-hide containers of asphalt and bitumen. When 
the owner, an Armenian merchant, reached Babylon, he 
sold his petroleum products at a profit. In our everyday 
busyness it takes such dramatic reminders to make us real. 
ize the extent of our progress in raising the standard ot 
living for all. From the day of that Armenian’s enterprise 
until now no greater spark for doing things better has been 
discovered than the free enterprise system under which 
endeavor can earn reward. This simple fact, so sharply illus- 
trated at the launching of the W. Alton Jones, should not 
be lost sight of when the “ism” boys sing their siren 
songs.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





annals, that this practice will be very widely adopted in 
coming years, that the time will come when very few 
$50,000-$100,000 executives will dare boycott their own 
stock? 


CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS 


When I dictated that headline to my secretary of thirty 
years’ service, she ejaculated: “Oh! You have already writ- 
ten on this subject.” 

I have, of that I am very well aware. But the importance 
of developing a cheerful attitude impresses me more and 
more with every passing decade. Life, in a sense, is what 
you mentally make it. I pity anyone who is chronically a 
grouch, pessimistic, discontented. A cheerful frame of mind 
is like church-going, largely a matter of habit: if you de- 
velop a morose attitude the chances are that you will 
persist in it, just as if you get into the habit of going to 
church you continue to go, whereas if you stop going, you 
continue not to go. 

If you are so constituted that you cannot be cheerful, 
seek strenuously to be as cheerful as you can. “A merry 
heart goes all the way... .” 
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The YARDSTICK 


that will measure new futures for man 





Truly vision is the Du Mont dimension! The economical cathode-ray oscillograph, 
pioneered by Du Mont in 1932, has brought new vision to thousands of projects for 
industry, science and national defense. Called “the X-ray of the engineering 
technician’”’, it pictures such invisible things as atomic fission . . . the internal 
operation of engines and electronic circuits... the inner strength of metals under 
stress. Its oscillations are accurate to hundred-millionths of seconds and reveal 
smallest variations of materials, time, or motion! 

Today this Du Mont cathode-ray oscillograph is essential to accurate automatic 


mass-production control. It is one of the most highly valued tools of nuclear research, 


medicine, acoustics, metallurgy, chemistry, automotive and aircraft engineering. 
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€ 1954 » g DU MONT CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOGRAPHS bring new insight to the telectronic age 
RESEARCH DIVISION <2**) 


Telectronic advances for industry. =} y | 
science and national! defenre } 


Now Du Mont is the world’s foremost manufacturer of cathode-ray oscillographs, and 


CATHODE-RAY Du Mont oscillographs are the accepted standard of accuracy and dependability. Like 
TUBE DIVISION 

Television and industria! 
cathode-ray tubes. 


NETWORK DIVISION Ys tubes, transmitting and studio equipment and government projects... Du Mont 


so many Du Mont achievements in other fields of telectronics . . . television receivers, 


instruments are designed to lead the way. They are working now to make today’s 


Over 200 stations offering 
greatest dollar values. 


visions tomorrow’s realities. 














RECEIVER DIVISION 
Fines i - ‘ 
enectelas eoolane Write for free 40-page booklet," THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories. Inc., 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Are., Clifton, N. J. 
COMMUNICATION jam 
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mobile communications equipment. —= WR ® 
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Cathode-ray oscillographs, 
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electronic instruments. ° 









GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Uroducing for the Nation's defense. 


First with the Finest in Television 
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Air Reduction’s Charles S. Munson 


Ix Bound Brook (N.J.) next week, workmen will stretch 
taut across Main Street a banner reading “A Better 
America Through Chemical Progress.” In Norfolk (Va. ) 
the same message will blazon forth at commuters from 
multi-colored car cards. Thus multiplied in the more 
than 5,000 towns in which member companies have 
plants, banners, cards and announcers all will be 
heraiding the Manufacturing Chemists Association’s first 
national Chemical Progress Week (May 17-22). 

Progressive Pilot. Board Chairman of $135.1 million 
(assets) Air Reduction Co. and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, 65-year-old Charles Sher- 
wood Munson will be at the nerve 
center of this activity. For Munson, 
Chemical Progress Week really be- 
gan eight years ago when he was 
elected MCA President and began 
to transform the organization from 
an industry information service into 
its new role as industry spokesman. 
* For this effort Yale graduate 
Munson (class of ’12) last year was 
awarded the Society of Chemical 
Industry's medal for “conspicuous 
services to applied chemistry.” Mun- 
son, however, insists that other MCA 
officials—Merck & Co. Chairman 
George Merck and du Pont VP Wil- 
liam Ward—deserve all the credit. 
This kind of modesty is characteris- 
tic of Munson. Says one old asso- 
ciate: “Carl is a real heavyweight in 
everything “he does. But he will 
never talk about himself.” 

But Munson likes nothing better than to talk about 
MCA, whose 152 member companies represent about 
90% of the industry’s productive capacity and last year 
rang up sales of close to $20 billion. A non-technical 
man himself, Munson, who one day would like to have 
a laboratory of his own to “putter around in,” feels that 
the biggest problem facing the chemical industry to- 
day is not continued growth, but air and water pol- 
lution. While continuing to wrestle with such problems 
as plant safety conditions and tank car specifications, 
under Munson’s leadership MCA has intensified its 
pollution-prevention research. Through its members, says 
Munson, MCA has pooled the industry’s best brains on 
the subject, developed the kind of concentrated attack 
that “no one company alone, no matter how big,” could 
have mustered. 

From the Bottom Up. Air and water pollution, however, 
was the last thing in Munson’s mind when he got 
his first job “down in New York’s cotton goods dis- 
trict” with Amoskeag Corp. Born and raised in Connec- 
ticut, Munson landed the job through fellow New 
Englander Frederic Dumaine. Shortly before Munson 
reported for work, the Amoskeag office manager died. 
“When I got there,” recalls Munson, “nobody knew 
what I was supposed to do. But there was a credit desk 
empty and they gave it to me.” If anybody needed 
credit, it was Munson: “I was a married man and they 
paid me ten dollars a week. I really learned the value 
of a dollar.” 

This kind of experience came in handy several years 
(and several raises) later when Munson moved on to 





Cuban Air Products Co., “a very little operation” in 
which Air Reduction then held a 25% interest. Cuban 
Air “got into trouble,” says Munson, “and they sent me 
down there to straighten it out.” Diagnosing the trouble 
as discontent among many American employees who 
hated it in Cuba and “couldn’t wait to get home,” Mun- 
son handed out a sheaf of pink slips. As replacements he 
hired Cubans, Germans, British—“anybody I thought 
wanted a job and would do a job well.” 

Up the Ladder. By demonstrating his own willingness 
to do a job thoroughly Munson caught the eye of Air Re- 
duction President Charles Adams, 
got quick advancement. After sea- 
soning as president of still another 
Airco subsidiary—National Carbide 
Co.—Munson took over the parent 
company’s financial vice-presidency. 
In this job, according to associates, 
“more than any one man” Munson 
spotted the rich potential of U.S. 
southwestern markets. It was Mun- 
son who concluded the deal in 
which Air Reduction acquired the 
Magnolia Gas Products Co., includ- 
ing plants at Fort Worth, El] Paso, 
San Antonio, Beaumont and Corpus 
Christi. They formed the nucleus for 
what was to become Air Reduction’s 
Magnolia Products Division, now 
headquartered at Houston (Tex.). 

Working up through the ranks, 
Munson so proved his mettle that 
President Adams, when he moved 
up to chairman (though remaining 
as chief executive officer), named Munson as his succes- 
sor. At Airco today, the situation is somewhat different. 
Munson, who likes to delegate responsibility and “give 
the young fellows a chance,” is quick to admit that Presi- 
dent John Hill “really runs the company. I am just the 
liaison between management and the board.” 

Work to Do, The ever-zestful Munson, who golfs in 
the low ’80s, complains that he was “born 20 years too 
soon. There are so many things to do and so few hours 
to do them in.” Retirement is far from his mind. In addi- 
tion to all his Air Reduction responsibilities, Munson 
keeps himself busy with a host of “outside” directorships. 
Munson, for instance, is also a director of Canada Dry 
Products Co. which puts the fizz in its carbonated bev- 
erages with the help of Air Reduction carbon dioxide. 

As president, Munson boosted Airco’s sales from $30.8 
million in 1937, his first year in the job, to $94.9 million 
in 1948, when he moved over to make room for Hill. 
Together they have since raised sales to $134.1 million. 
They also have transformed Air Reduction from a spe- 
cialized producer of industrial gases (e.g., oxygen, acety- 
lene) into a much more broadly diversified producer of 
equipment with chemical products as well. Example: 
Airco’s new $17 million calcium carbide plant at Calvert 
(Ky.), which pipes acetylene to an adjacent processing 
plant to be ultimately used in making, plastics. 

Both as Airco and MCA chairman, Munson is devoted 
to the vision of “A Better America Through Chemical 
Progress.” Of the industry’s and of Airco’s future alike, 
he is supremely confident. “We have been growing and 
we are going to keep right on growing.” 
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PROGRESS 


For growth & spread, nothing beats the U.S. 
chemical industry, which has quadrupled in 
size since 1940, will repeat the feat by 1975 


In many ways, the nation’s sixth- 
largest industry — chemicals — is the 
model of U.S. industry itself. Not in 
sales, which have soared from only $4 
billion in 1939 to more than $20 billion 
today. Nor in the kind of men who run 
it: for the most part chemists and re- 
search men wedded to the laboratorv. 
But no other industry today is woven 
so deeply into the nation’s economic 
life. 

As one industry leader recently 
pointed out, chemical products today 
touch every phase of human existence. 
In one form or another, the average 
man uses chemicals practically every 
waking hour of his life. The chemical 
industry is the only one which mar- 
kets its products to every one of the 72 
recognized major U.S. industry groups. 
In the process of serving them it has 
actually become ten or fifteen separate 
industries all rolled into one. For ex- 
ample, merely supplying chemicals to 
the U.S.’s automobile industry is today 
itself a $600 million business. 

Growth Giant. No other U.S. indus- 
try of comparable size has ever grown 
so fast. One company alone, du Pont, 
had sales last year of $1.8 billion, or 
two and one-half times the whole in- 
dustry’s sales in 1937. Union Carbide 
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& Carbon Company’s sales today are 
1.5 times as large as the entire chem- 
ical industry’s only 17 years ago. In this 
rapid growth, the chemical industry has 
benefited from, and helped to create, 
a 400% expansion in the petroleum in- 
dustry, a similar growth of the rubber 
industry, a 300% rise in textile and ap- 
parel manufacturing and a four-fold 
growth in the paper products industry 
since 1939. 

In this amazing expansion, chemicals 


have changed the pattern of life of 
every American and the economic life 
of the nation as a whole. For example, 
synthetic detergents, virtually unknown 
before the war, last year outsold soap 
(by weight) for the first time. And the 
chemical industry, whose first principle 
is change, has itself been altered 
radically. Today roughly 40% of the 
sales of the Big Seven chemical com- 
panies (see page 22) are accounted 
for by products that were not made 
15 years ago. While U.S. industry as 
a whole has averaged 3% growth a 
year since 1925, the chemical industry 
has expanded an average 10% a year. 

Broad Horizons. Vast as has been the 
chemical industry’s past growth, the 
future seems still more promising. So 
rapid is the introduction of new prod- 
ucts and processes that the industry’s 
plants begin to become obsolete even 
before the last pipe is put into place. 
Moreover, there seems to be no end 
to U.S. industry’s capacity to absorb 
new chemical products. For example, 
the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission has foreseen an 800% increase 
in the nation’s needs for plastic and 
synthetic resin production by 1975, 
and by then synthetic textile fibers are 
expected to account for 40% of total 
U.S. textile consumption. 

But because the industry experi- 
enced some sag in sales toward the end 
of last year, and much of its emphasis 
has turned from production to selling, 
some observers have come to believe 
that it is now a maturing industry, with 
most of its growth behind it. If so, 
last year’s record was a pleasant sort 
of pain. Although sales dropped off in 
the last quarter for many chemical 
companies, it was the best year in 
both sales and earnings in the indus- 
try’s history. 

Moreover, although demand for some 
chemicals remained somewhat easier 
in the first quarter of this year, the 
industry looks forward to the second 
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Recent and projected research outlays for 17 Chemicals Products companies 


1952 Research 1953 Researeh 
Cempary Expenditures Expenditures 
As % At % 1954 Research 

Millions of Sales Millions of Sales Estimates 
i $52.0 3.2% $57.0 3.2% Up 10%-15% 
Union Carbide ..... 30.0 3.1 34.0 3.2 Increase 
ee 12.2 3.0 12.9 3.0 No change 
I ace are siciasay 6s 13.0 2.7 14.5 2.7 $16 million 
U. S. Rubber...... 25.5° 3.0 25.2° 3.0 No change 
American Cyanamid. 18.8 5.1 20.38 5.3 Not reported 
Monsanto ......... 8.85 3.3 10.3 3.0 Some increase 
Mathieson ......... ( Not available ) No change 
Hercules Powder ... 6.39 3.5 7.91 4.2 No change 
Inter’| Mm. & Chem. 2.0 2.4 2.0 2.3 No change 
Columbian Carbon .. 0.751 1.4 0.8 15 $850,000 
eee 1.09 19 1.38 2.3 $1,516,000 
0 eee 0.575 2.0 0.974 3.0 $985,000 
aac ik 0.75* 21 0.85 2.2 $1 million 
Interchemical ...... 1.76° 2.0 182° 2.0 No change 
I iti teiea a4 6.hi0'm 0.872 24 1.0 2.3 No change 
Dewey & Almy ..... 125° 42 1.44 4.2 No change 
Average ratios for 16 

Companies ...... 2.8% 3.0% Definitely more: 7 


Consensus of 17 companies for 1954... . 


No change: 10 
Definitely less: 0 





best year in its history. As one sales 
manager put it: “A year like this back 
in the late 1940s would have earned 
me a nice bonus.” Actually, in the 
next seven years, according to indus- 
try estimates, capacity in some lines is 
likely to outrun demand. But by 1975, 
the U.S.’s growing need for chemicals 
is expected to expand the industry to 
four or five times its present size. 

Money Matters. To meet these an- 
ticipated needs, the U.S. chemical in- 
dustry is planning to spend huge sums. 
In the first quarter of this year, the 
industry scheduled expenditures at an 
all-time high. But for the year as a 
whole, expenditures for new plant 
should fall 16% below the record $1.7 
billion spent last year. The industry, 
however, is planning expenditures for 
expansion over future years at a level 
which will probably match its outlays 
in the pre-Korean years. 

Such figures are all the more im- 
pressive in light of the chemical in- 
dustry’s huge capital expenditures since 
1945. In its first round of postwar ex- 
pansion, from 1946 to 1951, the indus- 
try plowed a thumping $5.5 bition 
into new plant, and is currently two- 
thirds through an additional $6 billion 
expansion program that will be com- 
pleted in 1955. 

To finance such rapid expansion, 
chemical companies are increasingly 
resorting to debt financing. This is a 
remarkable change. For generations the 
chemical companies were noted for the 
small amount of funded debt and 
senior securities ahead of their equity 
capital. At the end of World War II, 





half of the leading U.S. chemical com- 
panies had no debt and no preferred 
stock outstanding. 

But in their rapid expansion they 
have learned the advantages of out- 
side financing. Thus Allied Chemical 
& Dye, which in 1951 had no debt or 
preferred stock outstanding, borrowed 
$50 million in 1952 and last year 
floated a $200 million bond issue, the 
largest corporate debt offering ever 
made to the public. In the same two 
years, Monsanto has doubled its debt 
and Mathieson nearly done so. Union 





Carbide & Carbon has floated a $300 
million debt issue to institutional ‘in- 
vestors. Last year, 93% of the new 
money sought by chemical companies 
was secured through debt financing. 

There are still, to be sure, some 
big chemical companies which have 
gone through the post-war expansion 
period and remained debt-free. Among 
them: du Pont, Hercules Powder, East- 
man Kodak, Pennsylvania Salt and 
Victor Chemical. 


First Resource. While the chemical 
industry has been learning its way 
around the money marts, its chief re- 
source is still the research chemist 
with his test tubes and restless micro- 
scope. At least as much as any other 
U.S. industry, the chemical industry 
banks on research to keep it prosper- 
ous and growing. But as the industry 
well knows, research is a risky, costly 
gamble. Observes du Pont President 
Crawford H. Greenewalt: “Not more 
than one out of five research dollars 
ever rings the cash register.” 

This one-in-five payoff, however, has 
been enough to keep the chemical in- 
dustry bubbling over with new prod- 
ucts like a laboratory flask. The 
golden flow of new products and proc- 
esses has revolutionized the leather, 
cement, rayon, metals, oils-and-fats, 
paper, petroleum, paints and drugs 
industries, just to name a few. Accord- 
ing to the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission: “The chemical industry 
has the unique facility for modifying 
abundant raw materials not only into 
products suitable as substitutes for 
other materials but also into new ma- 
terials having new properties and su- 
perior to anything previously known.” 





15 TOP TEST-TUBERS — 
AND THE DEBTS THEY KEEP 





In three years, FOUR 
have grown without 
borrowing... 

TWO have reduced 
their 1950 loads... 
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... But NINE have increased funded debts to an average 25.2% of total assets. 
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DU PONT’S WAYNESBORO (TEX.) ACETATE PLANT: 
from laboratory test tubes, a golden stream 


To keep this glittering array of new 
products bubbling out of their labora- 
tories, chemical companies today em- 
ploy roughly 30,000 research profes- 
sionals, or about one-twentieth of their 
entire payrolls of 700,000 men. Last 
year the industry probably spent in ex- 
cess of half a billion dollars on research. 
(For news of 17 leading chemical com- 
panies’ research programs, see box.) 

Complex Competifion. One result of 
industry research is to make the chem- 
ical industry itself among the most 
competitive in U.S. industry. Not only 
do chemical companies compete against 


$ MILLIONS 


each other, but meat packers, oil refin- 
ers, electrical equipment and machinery 
companies have all swelled their own 
research staffs to find ways to get into 
the chemical business. Armour & Co., 
for example, now counts its drug and 
chemical division as the main source of 
its profits. Lion Oil Co., already heavily 
in chemicals, is spending another $31 
million on a new plant that will in- 
crease its nitrogen-producing capacity 
by more than 50%. 

What Now? But in the past year 
chemical companies have been learning 
about another essential besides research 


skill and production know-how. Until 
last year, the main problem was pro- 
duction; now it is sales, in some lines 
at least. 

Yet there is little likelihood that the 
U.S. chemical industry, which has sur- 
vived “adjustments” before, will ever 
want for customers. New products al- 
ready in production, such as improved 
plastics, petrochemicals, agricultural 
and coal chemicals, have hardly 
scratched their potential markets. 

For the future, Dow Chemical Presi- 
dent Leland Doan plots a growing de- 
mand which may expand the industry 
as much as 500% by 1975. Plastics 
based on petroleum and natural gas, 
he believes, will play an increasingly 
big part in total chemical production. 
He also sees far wider use of new syn- 
thetic textile fibers, greater demand for 
agricultural chemicals, and revolution- 
ary developments in metallurgical 
chemistry. Says he: 

“The outstanding achievements of 
chemical research and production sug- 
gests that, over the long pull, chemistry 
will continue to be a major force for 
progress in raising our standard of liv- 
ing—not alone in those ‘things’ that 
make up our material world, but in 
those cultural and spiritual satisfac- 
tions that give meaning and zest to 
living.” 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES : 


Once Again, a Time to Digest. | 
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SPENDING FOR NEW PLANT and equipment is leveling off after two great building periods. From 1946-51, 
the industry’s outlay totaled $5.5 billion. A second $6 billion program will be completed next year. 
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FORBES LINEUP 


THE MAJOR CHEMICAL PRODUCERS 


Who’s Who—And How They Do 





THE DIVERSIFIED BIG SEVEN 


















































1953 Sock 5-Year Average, 1949-'53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Prefit on Boek Dividend Growth Margin on Book Value Payeut Composite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$2,567.00 36.3% 16.5% 76.9 ee 56.1 4 37.0 1 20.6 1 77.4 1 1 
1,191.0 222 15.7 70.4 Union Carbide .......... 34.7 5 26.0 2 18.0 2 66.4 2 2 
768.9 20.1 12.0 57.0 | ee 67.6 3 25.0 3 15.7 3 $9.5 7 4 
702.6 15.1 13.1 58.8 Allied Chem. & Dye..... 19.0 7 17.5 5 12.7 7 62.9 3 6 
443.2 13.8 11.3 63.5 Amer. Cyanamid ........ 76.4 2 16.4 7 15.0 4 53.5 4 5 
362.0 145 12.3 51.0 PED ee eduinenyée ses 83.3 1 19.0 4 14.6 5 52.7 5 3 
339.1 14.4 13.7 60.6 PE cirbenwks ss 54 28.7 6 17.2 6 14.5 6 52.7 5 cj 
20.3 13.5 62.9 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 56.2 23.5 16.1 58.7 
STAPLE CHEMICALS 
1953 = 5-Year Average, 1949-'53 
Tetal Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Prefit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend Growth Margin on Book Value Payeut Com pesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$2226 10.3% 11.0% 54.6 Food Mach. & Chem. ... 28.4 7 12.0 9 10.9 6 48.7 9 8 (tie) 
135.1 10.4 7.9 68.0 Air Reduction .......... 26.8 8 13.4 7 10.3 9 49.9 8 10 
103.7 13.6 9.9 62.7 Diamond Alkali ......... 20.1 10 15.9 4 10.0 10 57.0 6 7 
77.5 13.3 10.3 49.7 ae 63.3 2 17.0 3 14.8 3 $2.4 12 3 
744 141 15.9 45.6 Natl. Cylinder Gas ...... 39.0 6 14.3 6 14.3 5 48.0 10 4 (tie) 
69.8 9.7 7.0 99.0 Commercial Solvents .... 13.6 11 13.3 8 10.7 7 80.9 1 4 (tie) 
65.0 10.7 4.2 68.0 MED t0¢6eeeeede< 25.8 9 14.7 5 88 ll 59.2 4 6 
62.2 189 12.0 69.6 0 40.8 5 23.1 1 14.7 4 58.6 5 2 
58.4 8.7 5.3 77.3 Liquid Carbonic ........ 10.9 12 9.1 10 6.1 12 61.2 > 
42.2 17.3 15.3 65.5 eee 41.8 3 18.6 2 17.5 1 62.1 2 1 
26.1 4.7 7.8 55.5 0 Sa ee 69.7 1 5.4 Il 10.5 8 463 Ill 8 (tie) 
11.6 N.A. 15.6 55.8 Niagara Alkali .......... 41.6 4 N.A. - 17.2 2 54.1 7 ~ 
11.6 11.9 63.9 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 35.2 14.3 12.2 54.9 
SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS 
1953 5-Year Average, 1949-'53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend Growth Margin on Boek Value Payout Composite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$84.7 16.1% 125% 23.7 Rohm & Haas .......... 41.9 3 16.9 2 14.8 2 20.7 9 2 
48.9 8.2 10.0 55.4 Interchemical ........... 24.9 7 5.1 9 11.5 5 49.7 6 7 
40.6 9.5 10.3 49.6 Atlas Powder ........... 24.5 9 9.4 8 9.7 8 55.3 5 8 
38.3 10.6 4.0 73.5 ee 63.9 2 13.5 3 6.7 9 69.1 1 1 
26.4 10.7 12.4 44.6 Dewey & Almy ........ 84.3 1 10.7 7 14.6 3 46.2 8 4 
21.2 N.A. 19.0 67.5 Durez Plastics .......... 39.3 4 N.A. _ 20.9 1 66.6 2 - 
21.1 30.4 15.0 59.7 i Suh ekben we meee N.A. _ 30.2 1 N.A. _ 17.3 10 _ 
18.7 8.1 5.5 84.2 Newport Ind. ........... 24.7 8 12.3 6 9.9 7 59.9 4 6 
12.0 13.8 10.5 71.8 De Gea a kak oes 8 30.2 5 12.6 5 11.8 4 64.0 3 3 
7.5 1.3 2.6 35.7 SG, cov cecesces 29.2 6 12.8 4 10.2 6 48.7 7 5 
12.6 12.6 48.4 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 40.3 13.7 12.2 43.1 
N.A. Figures not available. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
1953 — 5-Year Average, 1949-'53 
Tetal Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
cm fittons) f— 4 By poy “ * Rank Pe, tae Rank he yoy 
$116.1 11.1% 9.9% 55.7 Int. Min. & Chem. ..... 36.7 2 12.7 5 12.2 2 419 4 8 (tie) 
64.3 34.1 24.6 54.9 PE? vccusesescoeces 65.4 1 36.3 1 30.3 1 87.1 6 1 
63.9 9.5 25.9 none Va.-Carolina ........... NA. — 11.1 6 N.A. — _ none 7 - 
59.5 10.1 7.7 45.9 CS ere 8.9 6 10.5 7 9.4 5 40.0 5 6 
475 184 12.1 50.3 Tennessee Corp. ........ 29.9 3 16.4 2 10.2 4 61.9 2 2 
45.7 13.6 10.8 69.8 Am. Agric. Chem. ...... 12.1 5 14.3 4 11.3 8 68.4 1 8 (tie) 
34.7 12.9 9.1 49.9 PE + ccdeesecees 18.1 4 15.8 3 8.7 6 53.6 3 5 
15.7 14.3 46.7 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 28.5 15.3 13.7 43.3 
N.A. Figures not available. 
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MINERAL CHEMICALS 
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Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Prefit on Book Dividend Growth Margin on Book Value Payout Compesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$174.9 22.4% 15.7% 46.7 Minn, Mining & Mfg. ... 68.8 1 23.3 3 18.9 2 43.2 3 2 
66.9 12.9 11.6 47.4 Carborundum ........... 66.8 2 14.3 4 12.5 4 31.2 4 4 
22.2 253 12.1 53.8 International Salt ....... 39.3 4 25.9 2 13.9 3 49.7 2 3 
16.0 218 18.1 76.6 We Be ebscvccces. 47.0 3 29.5 1 25.5 1 64.5 1 1 
19.1 13.3 54.9 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 48.0 21.8 15.9 48.4 
SULFUR PRODUCERS 
1953 Seok 5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend Growth Margin on Book Value Payout Compesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$86.3 51.4% 81.7% 68.0 ee 44.0 3 54.6 1 37.7 1 74.9 i 1 
59.6 22.7 18.3 56.2 a ee 30.6 4 24.6 4 17.1 4 60.8 2 4 
17.1 35.3 23.0 41.0 EE a 76.9 2 $3.5 2 20.0 3 50.0 4 3 
9.3 246 24.8 52.0 Jefferson Lake .......... 95.4 1 26.9 3 25.1 2 46.4 3 2 
33.5 24.5 54.3 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 61.7 $4.9 24.8 58.0 
CELLULOSE PROCESSORS 
1953 . 5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Prefit on Book Divicend Growth Margin on Book Value Payout Com pesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$419.3 21.0% 12.0% 61.1 Eastman Kodak ......... 31.8 4 22.6 3 13.7 5 51.2 4 5 
321.7 10.9 5.6 123.7 ic auc va a didie aos —13 7 21.5 4 15.7 3 76.7 1 4 
235.9 11.4 5.2 72.9 Amer. Viscose .......... 27.9 5 19.9 5 10.5 6 45.1 6 6 
138.2 5.7 2.9 26.9 Gen. Aniline & Dye..... 14,1 6 8.3 7 4.8 7 17.4 7 7 
131.2 16.4 14.4 71.5 Hercules Powder ....... 83.7 3 17.6 6 17.0 2 67.6 2 3 
117.4 27.2 18.9 42.3 ED hone eedwawasee 141.9 t 29.1 2 24.2 I 46.0 5 1 
84.2 26.2 12.3 64.1 Industrial Rayon ........ 83.9 2 $1.0 1 15.5 4 53.5 3 2 
17.2 7.6 58.1 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 25.9 21.0 10.8 48.4 
CHEMICALS-PRODUCING RUBBER COMPANIES 
1953 5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Prefit on Beek Dividend rowth Margin on Beek Value Payo Com posite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$666.3 9.7% 16.1% 29.1 I iig cede esseees 41.2 5 9.3 3 14.0 2 34.8 3 4 
567.4 9.1 13.9 29.7 NN fines ene wawe's 65.1 1 9.5 2 13.7 3 30.3 5 2 
488.5 8.6 16.3 38.5 Ty Oe IR in cecccvecs 54.6 4 9.1 4 15.1 1 43.5 1 1 
436.9 138.0 12.3 33.7 SN, ib nnbiedinin wae 58.7 3 14.1 1 13.4 4 $2.3 4 3 
120.2 4.7 11.8 40.7 General Tire ........... 60.0 2 7.5 5 13.1 5 36.3 2 5 
9.6 14.0 $2.8 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 55.4 10.0 13.8 34.2 
COAL & CARBON CHEMICALS 
1953 5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets P on Book Dividend rowth Margin en Book Value Payout Compesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payeut % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$157.7 8.9% 8.6% 55.4 eee eee 41.4 1 8.6 4 11.3 2 48.2 3 3 
70.3 15.9 9.5 62.1 Columbian Carbon ...... 23.9 2 32.7 1 pe! 4 62.5 1 1 (tie) 
61.7 116 8.5 47.5 Pitts. Coke & Chem. .... 19.7 4 13.2 3 112 3 37.0 4 
38.9 17.5 11.6 51.2 United Carbon ......... 23.2 3 18.1 2 11.4 1 53.2 2 1 (tie) 
13.5 9.6 54.1 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 27.1 18.2 11.3 50.2 
PAINT MAKERS 
1953 5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Assets Prefit on Book Dividend Growth Margin on Book Value P Com pesite 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$282.2 7.1% 17.8% 69.4 National Lead .......... 57.3 2 12.0 2 18.5 2 64.7 1 1 
133.3 N.A. 10.2 49.7 Sherwin-Williams ....... 13.0 5 N.A. - 10.8 4 46.3 4 _ 
102.8 7.0 10.5 64.5 i iicduthin cunan 17.0 4 7.0 4 11.3 3 59.5 2 BS} 
53.3 9.1 24.5 40.4 Amer. Marietta ......... 73.8 1 12.7 1 418 1 21.5 5 2 
27.8 6.3 9.4 32.6 Devoe & Raynolds ...... 24.4 3 7.7 3 10.7 5 54.8 3 4 
14.5 51.3 GROUP AVERAGE ..... 37.1 9.9 18.6 58.0 


N.A. Figures not available. 
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PETROCHEMICALS 


Already expanded 800%, the lusty infant of 
the chemical industry is growing up into a giant 


In 1945, chemistry’s giant E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company started 
work on a $22 million plant at Orange, 
Texas. Its purpose: to upgrade petro- 
leum derivatives into nylon salt, which 
would in turn be spun into fibers for 
sheer hose, sleek and sturdy fabrics 
and other consumer products. But be- 
fore original plans were completed, du 
Pont found that it would have to more 
than triple the capacity of the unit to 
meet the demand. Shortly after the 
plant opened, demand for nylon had 
so far outstripped production that du 
Pont was forced to expand the plant 
again. At its Sabine River Works, 
where du Pont makes polyethylene 
plastic, it ran into a similar situation. 
Today the plant is five times the size 
originally planned for when construc- 
tion started in 1946. 

Big & Booming. Du Pont’s experience 
is only one example of the fabulous 
growth of the U.S. petrochemical* 
(i.e., oil-derived chemicals) industry. 
In 1930, petrochemical production to- 
taled less than 1,000,000,000 pounds, 
or only about 1% of U.S. chemical out- 
put. By 1940, it had quadrupled, and 
during the following decade U.S. petro- 
chemical output soared from 4,100,- 
000,000 to 10,500,000,000 pounds a 
year. By 1952, petrochemical produc- 
tion had redoubled again and ac- 
counted for 21% of the U.S.’s total 
chemical output. Last year alone, petro- 
chemicals production rose an estimated 
25% and represented a plant investment 
of more than $8 billion. 

But some scientists believe that the 
petrochemicals boom has hardly begun 
and that by 1962 petrochemicals will 
account for 50% of all U.S. chemical 
production. Predicts Dr. Wayne E. 
Kuhn, manager of The Texas Com- 
pany’s Technical and Research Divi- 
sion: “The total petrochemical plant of 
the United States a decade hence 
should represent an investment of four- 
fold today's investment, and likewise a 
fourfold increase in annual production 
capacity.” 

These figures, however, tend more 
toward minimizing the mushrooming 
growth of the petrochemical boom than 
adequately describing it. Since pre-war 
days, the nation’s total industrial pro- 
duction has nearly doubled, while out- 
put of the chemical industry has in- 
creased twice as fast. But petrochemi- 
cal production has expanded a thump- 





*A term that bothers classicists, the 


root “petro” meaning rock, not oil. 


ing 800%, mostly in the last few years. 
According to Dr. L. R. Bateman of the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 
pany, since War II 42 new petrochemi- 
cals have grown to tank-car stature. 
Building Blocks. One of the main rea- 
sons for the petrochemicals’ amazing 
growth is the miraculous uses to which 
scientists have been able to put crude 
oil hydrocarbons. Today they are used 
as foundation stones for virtually every 
consumer product made, including lip- 
stick, dynamite, lingerie, cellophane, to- 
bacco, the famous nylon stocking (once 
heralded as the merger of “coal, air 
and water”), germicides, shower cur- 
tains, detergents, insecticides, squeeze 
bottles, and paints and varnishes. The 


made in turn from propylene, a gas by- 
product of petroleum refining once con- 
sidered waste and burned as fuel. 

Chemists of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) at about the same 
time were looking for a synthetic sup- 
plement to motor fuel, because the sud- 
den popularity of the car had brought 
fears of a gasoline shortage.* In the 
early 1920s, the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation and the Esso 
Standard Oil Company, working inde- 
pendently, first undertook the produc- 
tion of chemicals from the hydrocar- 
bons contained in waste refinery gases. 

By the late 1930s, the new technol- 
ogy was growing vigorously, and when 
the decade ended, about 5% of all or- 
ganic chemicals were derived from pe- 
troleum, vs. 95% from coal and agricul- 
tural raw materials. Today, chemicals 
derived from petroleum and natural gas 
account for roughly 25% of all US. 
chemical output. 

World War II, with its life-or-death 
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TYPICAL OF PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS springing up across the country is the 
$50 million extraction unit of the National Petro-Chemicals Corporation 


wheel recently completed a full turn 
when The Texas Company announced 
that a new gasoline would help keep 
motorists’ engines from wearing out so 
fast because of the addition of a petro- 
chemical compound called “Petrox.” 

Chemicals are obtained from petro- 
leum through three magical processes: 
“cracking” petroleum or natural gas 
into simpler materials that can be used 
as building blocks; “synthesis” or con- 
version of these blocks into new forms 
to produce basic chemicals; and “pol- 
ymerization,” which causes the build- 
ing blocks to form chains, linking 
simple molecules into larger molecules 
called polymers. 

Molecular Magic. Although the proc- 
ess of synthesis dates back to the gold- 
seeking alchemists of yore, the hydro- 
carbon molecule was of little value as 
a chemical material for the first 60 
years after Colonel Drake drilled his 
famous well in 1859. During War I, 
the shortage of acetone led to attempts 
to produce it from isopropyl alcohol, 
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need for ammunition, alcohol, synthetic 
rubber and other materials in over- 
whelming quantities, rocketed the pet- 
rochemicals industry into a major re- 
source in a shorter space of time than 
any other industry in history has grown. 
One example: the $1 billion synthetic 
rubber industry built from a standing 
start in only two years (via the poly- 
merization of petroleum fractions or 
derivatives. 

Boom Land. Major center for the 
still furiously growing petrochemicals 
industry is the Gulf Coast, a 600-mile 
crescent of land running from Baton 
Rouge (La.) to Brownsville (Tex.) 
that contains 85% of all petrochemical 
capacity. The Golden Horn’s attractions 
for petrochemists are obvious: a super- 
abundance of natural gas (over a third 
of U.S. supply) and a concentration of 
oil refineries (nearly a third of US. 





* Footnote for the fearful: present petro- 
chemical production takes only 1% cf he 
nation’s total petroleum output. 
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capacity) providing a dependable sup- 
ply of raw materials at stable prices. 
Still other attractions are the area’s de- 
posits of key chemical ingredients like 
salt and sulfur, cheap water transpor- 
tation, an adequate labor force and 
ample fresh water to slake the tremen- 
dous thirst of around-the-clock plants. 

At Port Arthur, not too far away 
from du Pont’s Orange (Tex.) nylon 
plant, the Gulf Oil Corporation last 
year put into production the world’s 
largest ethylene gas plant, with a daily 
capacity of 2,500,000,000 cubic feet of 
ethylene gas. Through direct pipelines, 
Gulf supplies this basic petrochemical 
to the nearby plants of five major chem- 
ical producers: du Pont, the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, the Koppers 
Company and the Ethyl Corporation. 
Gulf has been so successful in the ven- 
ture that, like many another chemical 
company riding the petrochemicals 
boom, it is planning to build another 
ethylene plant on the Gulf Coast. 

Wide Open. Other petroleum com- 
panies have also found that “black 
gold” increases its glitter by transforma- 
tion in the test tube into petrochemi- 
cals. The Shell Chemical Corporation, 
the Shell Oil Company’s venture in 
petrochemicals, last year accounted for 
nearly 10% of Shell’s total sales of 
$1,269 million. In 1952, chemicals ac- 
counted for only about 8.5%. The boom 
is far from over. Last December, Shell 
went even deeper into petrochemicals 
by opening an ammonia plant at Ven- 
tura (Calif.) to produce nitrogen ferti- 
lizers. Shell, which sold every pound 
of EPON resins it could make last year, 
also thereby increased its resin-produc- 
ing capacity by 200%. 

But top laurels among the oil com- 
panies for petrochemical production be- 
long to the Lion Oil Company of El 
Dorado (Ark.), which is credited with 
producing, for its size, a greater volume 
of petrochemicals than any other oil 
company (22% of sales). Some other oil 
companies with big stakes in petro- 
chemicals: Standard Oil (Ind.), Sun 
Oil, Socony-Vacuum and Union Oil. 

The common aim of profits and prog- 
ress has also resulted in many coopera- 
tive ventures by oil producers with 
other companies outside the field, such 
as the 50-50 partnership of The Texas 
Company and the American Cyanamid 
Company in the Jefferson Chemical 
Company, and the American Petro- 
chemical Corporation, a joint effort by 
Cities Service Company and the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company. 

Chemical Cash. But the biggest boom 
on the Gulf Coast has been set off by 
the purely chemical companies them- 
selves, eager to plunge deeper into 
petrochemical production. For plant 
construction on the Gulf Coast alone, 
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PETROCHEMICALS OUTPUT is rising 
rapidly in relation to total chemical 
industry output. From only 1% of the 
U.S. chemical industry's volume in 
1930, petrochemicals now account for 
25% of the industry’s business, by 1962 
are expected to represent a good half 


of it. 


in 1952 Dow Chemical, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon and Monsanto Chem- 
ical ticketed a thumping $350 million, 
a sum that equalled total U.S. invest- 
ment in petrochemicals up to 1941. In 
Texas alone last year, Dow, which pro- 
duces “Saran” plastics, spent more than 
$55 million on plant improvements and 
additions, much of it for petrochemical 
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production. During the year, Dow 
boosted production of two basic petro- 
chemicals, ethyl chloride and perchlo- 
roethylene, and began producing a 
third, trichloroethylene. 

Monsanto, a longtime power in petro- 
chemicals, started construction of a 
giant polyethylene plant at Texas City 
late last year, with production slated to 
begin in 1955. Polyethylene, a plastic 
resin, is the offspring of heat, high 
pressure and ethylene, which is a petro- 
leum product. Monsanto is also erect- 
ing a new research building at Texas 
City for research into monomer and 
petroleum chemicals. At Texas City, 
Monsanto now feeds petrochemicals to 
the Chemstrand Corporation (in which 
Monsanto and American Viscose have 
invested $160 million) to make “Acri- 
lan” synthetic fiber. 

Last year, American Cyanamid also 
took the plunge into petrochemicals 
produced from natural gas, opened its 
new Fortier hydrocarbons plant, on the 
Mississippi River. American Cyanamid 
spent $30.3 million on the plant, the 
largest initial investment at a new plant 
site it has ever made, and thoughtfully 
laid out the building so that it can be 
expanded later to double its present 
capacity. 

In no mood to be left behind in the 
petrochemicals race, the Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye Corporation opened the 
company wallet for what President F. J. 
Emmerich’s annual report terms “sub- 
stantial expenditures” on research cen- 
tering around its polyethylene products 
plant at Buffalo (N.Y.) and its new 
ethylene oxide-ethylene glycol plant at 




















PETROCHEMICALS’ RISING TIDE 























SINCE 1930, petrochemicals have increased from 1% to 25% of total U.S. chemi- 
cal output, are expected to account for 50% by 1962 
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THE WIDENING PETROCHEMICAL 
MARKET: raincoats for small fry 


Orange (Tex.). It also opened new lab- 
oratories at Hopewell (Va.) and Buf- 
falo (N.Y.) whose job will be to speed 
up Allied’s petrochemical ventures. 

The Hercules Powder Company, 
meanwhile, is completing an $8 million 
plant at Gibbstown (N.J.) that will 
turn out phenol and acetone by an ex- 
clusive process, getting its supply of 
raw materials from the refineries at 
nearby Marcus Hook. Hercules is also 
building a $4 million plant at Burling- 
ton (N.J.) for the production of DMT, 
the basis of a new synthetic plastic. 

‘Pete’ & Prospects. So alluring are 
petrochemicals’ prospects, that hardly 
a chemical or oil company could be 
found today not already in the field 
and planning to get into it still farther. 
Al! the major chemical producers have 
already plowed huge sums into petro- 
chemicals plant and research, including 
such relative newcomers as Celanese, 
Eastman Kodak, Rohm & Haas and 
Mathieson. As one statistician put it: 
“The field is growing so fast that as 
soon as we compile a set of figures on 
the industry, they become obsolete.” 

How important a place petrochemi- 
cals have already made for themselves 
in the U.S. economy is indicated by the 
fact that it is now possible to clothe a 
man completely “in oil” down to nylon 
underwear, dynel socks, orlon shirt, da- 
cron tie, a dacron or acrilan suit, and 
shoes with nylon uppers and styrene 
soles. Dr. Gustav Egloff, research di- 
rector for the Universal Oil Products 
Corporation, believes, for example, that 
most organic chemicals now marketed 
will eventually be made from petro- 
leum. Says he: “The possibilities are 
almost limitless when one considers 
that there are now over 600,000 or- 
ganic compounds, and in a few years 
there may be over a million.” 





HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Inorganics are still industry’s workhorses, 


but the big profits are in new inorganics 


From its earliest days, the U.S. 
chemical industry was almost entirely 
preoccupied with such basic heavy 
chemicals as chlorine, soda ash and 
phosphorus. These big tonnage (and 
low profit) chemicals are the work- 
horses of industrial chemistry. Of the 
25 most-used bulk chemicals, 23 are 
inorganics. 

But in recent years, the industry has 
shifted much of its attention to the 
more elaborate organic compounds. 
That this is more than just a passing 
fancy is amply shown by production 
records. Since 1942, inorganic chemical 
output has increased only about 65% 
while production of organic chemicals 
has more than doubled. 

Research, of course, has helped spur 
this advance. In coal tars and other car- 
bonaceous bases, chemists have un- 
earthed a steady stream of new organic 
compounds with applications that run 
from autos to upholstery. But bulk 
chemicals have also benefited from the 
rolling back of technological frontiers. 
Refined into more specialized interme- 
diate chemicals, the heavy chemicals 
have found new uses. Thus, while they 
are the chemical industry's slowest- 
growing products, they have benefited 
in proportion to U.S. industrial growth. 


Plants & Profits. The proliferation 


of new organic chemicals and com- 


pounds is easily understandable: com- 
pared with heavy inorganic chemicals, 
the traditional building stones from 
which chemists produce industry’s end- 
less chemical needs, they are much 
more profitable. They are also cheaper 
in terms of the physical plant the chem- 
ical industry needs to produce them. 
For example, for every dollar of net 
property shown on its balance sheet 
last year, Monsanto, which specializes 
in elaborate organic synthesis, chalked 
up $1.71 in sales. Average for three 
largely inorganic companies: $1.45.° 
Inorganic chemicals, however, still 
command bustling markets. Though 
much of U.S. chlorine output, for in- 
stance, is consumed within the chemi- 
cal industry itself, a good percentage 
of it is ticketed to paper and pulp, wa- 
ter and sewage treatment operations. 
Still another tonnage chemical, sul- 
phuric acid, boils through virtually 
every nook and cranny of U.S. indus- 
try, while ammonia, used largely in 
fertilizers, also finds its way into plas- 
tics. Thus some observers believe that 
inorganic chemical markets are more 
stable than organic chemical outlets. 


Neat Trick. But in the chemical 
industry, whose first gospel is growth, 
* The three: Allied Chemical & Dye, 
Penn Salt, Diamond Alkali. 





LONG-FINGERED ROTARY STAKER at American Cyanamids Brewster (Fla.) 
phosphate plant piles up rough-graded stone prior to sorting and shipping 
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. “stability” is synonymous. with stagna- 
tion. Hence inorganic chemicals pro- 
ducers devote plenty of effort to im- 
proved technology. Allied Chemical & 
Dye, for instance, recently converted 


its Hopewell (Va.) ammonia plant 
from dependence on a more expensive 
coke base to use of cheaper natural 
gas. Similarly, Diamond Alkali, without 
expanding its physical size, doubled the 
capacity of its Houston caustic-chlorine 
plant by simply “looking around and 
using our ingenuity.” 

Diamond Alkali’s Chairman Ray 
Evans is also bending his ingenuity to 
finding ways of upgrading chlorine into 
more profitable organics, and with con- 
siderable success. In the last five years 
organic compounds have climbed from 
a virtually nothing to more than 16% 
of Diamond Alkali’s gross. In part 
Evans has turned this trick by blend- 
ing his gas with still another raw mate- 
rial—ethylene. The resulting polyvinyl 
chloride has given Diamond a leg up 
into the fast-growing vinyl plastic field. 

Further adding to his organic re- 
sources, Evans last year bought up 
smallish Belle Chemical Co. to get the 
advantage of its methyl chlorination 
process. Apart from a similar formula 
held by Dow Chemical, the process is 
said to be the only one of its type. It 
will be a big help in boosting Diamond 
Alkali’s bulk chlorine into still more 
such higher end-products as silicon res- 
ins, drugs and solvents. 

Chlorine Solution. Blended with ben- 
zene, chlorine has also been transmuted 
into insecticides. But in the last two 
years this field has not enchanted Dia- 
mond and other producers as much as 
it once did. Droughty weather has 
slowed bug infestations and insecticide 
sales alike, a climatological fact of 
life which has also caused Pennsy]l- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. President 
George Beitzel some unhappy hours. 
To upgrade its chlorine, Penn Salt 
moved into the bugkiller business sev- 
eral years ago. Beitzel, who likes to 
keep his own bridge table stakes low, 
missed no bets in staking his company’s 
move into organics. His laboratories 
have long been brooding over the still 
largely unplumbed mysteries of fluoro- 
carbon chemistry, and two years ago 
Beitzel bought up Sharples Chemical 
Co., a pioneer in synthetic organics. 
Long an important Penn Salt customer 
(chlorine, caustic soda and ammonia), 
Sharples’ lone plant is located at Wyan- 
dotte (Mich.). Coupled to it is a Penn 
Salt anhydrous ammonia _ installation 
which was expanded last year at a cost 
of $2.2 million. 

Partially because of the Sharples ac- 
quisition, Penn Salt’s sales have in- 
creased 25% since 1951. They got an 
additional lift last year from a new $8 
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million plant that went into production 
at Calvert (Ky.). Penn Salt’s beehive 
of electrolytic cells at Calvert produce 
chlorine, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, 
hydrofluoric acid and anhydrous chlo- 
ride in vast quantities. The latter com- 
pound is piped to vinyl-producing B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. nearby. 

Also chlorine-based, Hooker Electro- 
chemical has a similar lien on plastics 
growth. With the help of a new crack- 
ing process installed last year, a Hooker 
subsidiary at Ashtabula (Ohio) sup- 
plies a neighboring General Tire Co. 
installation with hydrogen chloride for 
its plastics operations. 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS, thanks to a 


multiplicity of new markets opened up 
by research, are gaining in tonnage far 
faster than the workhorse inorganics 


Hooker still draws about 30% of gross 
from industrial and agricultural chemi- 
cals but has long been diversifying 
into more complex intermediate com- 
pounds. In 1940, process chemicals ac- 
counted for less than half of total sales. 
Last year they amounted to about 70% 
of gross. Hooker’s conversion from a 
basic to a processed chemicals producer 
partially explains why sales have ex- 
panded a handsome 80% since 1949. 

Growth Urge. Growing faster still is 
Mathieson Chemical, whose sales have 
increased 350% since 1949. A small, re- 
gional alkali producer in 1947, with 
only three plants to its property ac- 
count, Mathieson has since come a 
long, long way, thanks largely to out- 
side acquisitions. 

Fired by ambitious president Tom 
Nichols, an ex-du Ponter, Mathieson 
has burst out of its chlorine-caustic soda 
shell into sulphuric acid and ammonia 
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production and into still more growth- 
promising hydrocarbons and pharma- 
ceuticals. Basic chemicals, which seven 
years ago provided most of Mathieson’s 
sales, last year accounted for only about 
40% of gross. The balance was fairly 
evenly split between agricultural chem- 
icals and the ethical drug sales of the 
E. R. Squibb Drug Division, acquired 
in 1952. 

Besides adding still another string to 
President Nichols’ diversification bow, 
Squibb may prove a fine captive outlet 
for Mathieson’s hydrocarbons. Having 
taken the petrochemicals plunge in 
1950, Mathieson last year became the 
U.S.’s first commercial hydrazine pro- 
ducer. A tonnage chemical and a dis- 
tant relative of ammonia, hydrazine for 
the most part will be invoiced to the 
U.S. for use as a rocket fuel. But it also 
shows promise as an explosive, as a 
drug base and plant retardant, and is 
said to be “one of the few inorganic 
compounds to exhibit a potential for 
producing offspring comparable to that 
of prolific hydrocarbons. . . .” 

Major's Move. One of the U.S.’s big- 
gest basic chemical producers, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, accounts for about 
25% of domestic synthetic ammonia 
production, about 15% of sulphuric acid 
output and almost half of the nation’s 
soda ash. Long noted as a bulk sup- 
plier to the process industries, Allied 
also is in the throes of an organic renais- 
sance. The company’s finances are sym- 
bolic of the big change. For almost all 
of its corporate life prior to 1950, when 
it borrowed $50 million (retired last 
year), conservative Allied had shied 
away from debt, preferring to grow al- 
most entirely from accumulated capital. 
Helped by still more borrowing, last 
years massive $200 million debenture 
issue, President Fred Emmerich has 
pumped more than $315 million into 
new plant since 1945. 

Much of this seed cash has gone into 
improved plant, but plenty has also 
been earmarked for completely new 
ventures like the nylon plant currently 
abuilding near Hopewell (Va.). Ex- 
pected to come onstream sometime this 
year, it will spin the synthetic fiber out 
of caprolactam, which in turn is fused 
out of phenol, ammonia and sulphuric 
acid. All of these chemicals are old Al- 
lied standbys. Also drawing close to 
production: a polyethylene _ plastics 
plant at Buffalo. 

Like many another basic producer, 
Allied is heading for higher profit pas- 
tures. As one chemical man_ puts it: 
“There are lots of nice things you can 
do with inorganic chemicals, but the 
nicest thing of all is to upgrade them.” 
This vear, as never before, U.S. heavy 
chemicals producers are ambitious to 
do just that. 











SULFUR 





There is plenty of it around, but miners 
will have to find better ways of getting at it 


OF all the heavy chemicals, the heavi- 
est (in terms of production) is sulfur 
and its precocious offspring, sulfuric 
acid. That is as it should be since es- 
sential sulfur must go a long way. It 
takes 18 pounds of sulfur to make a 
ton of steel, 65 pounds to produce a 
ton of rubber. In every modern auto, 
85 pounds of sulfur are invisibly dis- 
tributed among the motor, bumpers, 
radio, heater, even the cigaret lighter. 
That means a lot of sulfur to satisfy 
the demands of U.S. industry, whose 
hunger for sulfuric acid seems to have 
no limits. 

Doing their best to meet the demand 
are the four major miners of sulfur, 
whose diggings are deep in the sulfur- 
rich lands along the Gulf Coast: Texas 
Gulf Sulphur (which contributes some 
55% of total U.S. output); Freeport 
Sulphur (33%); Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
(8%); Duval Sulphur & Potash (4%). 
Last year the Big Four unearthed 
6,475,000 tons of sulfur, 80% of which 
was shipped off to sulfuric acid makers, 
who boiled it into fertilizer or turned it 
into chemicals for use in petroleum, 
paint, steel, rayon and a thousand other 
jobs. The rest, in non-acid form, went 
into paper pulp, dves and rubber. 

Drying Wells. Sulfur is a stubborn 
mineral that resists ordinary mining 
methods and has to be pumped out 
of the ground like oil. Of the total ton- 
nage turned up last year, 7% came from 
pyrites (a metallic sulfide), 4% from 
smelter gases and 9% from sour natural 





gas and sludge. But a fat 80% came 
from native sulfur with the help of the 
sulfur miners’ “Frasch” method, which 
involves sinking a well, pouring in su- 
per-heated water and then pimping 
the melted brimstone to the surface. 

Up to now, the Frasch process has 
been the sulfur man’s best friend. Be- 
cause it is a relatively cheap method of 
mining, sulfur firms have been able to 
rack up some of the most impressive 
pre-tax profits in industry (see p. 23). 
Unfortunately, sulfur men also know 
that the Frasch windfall is fast playing 
out. The U.S. Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that there is only enough sulfur 
left that can be mined by Frasch meth- 
od for another 20 years. When the un- 
derground veins peter out, the industry 
will have to turn entirely to surface 
deposits (e.g., pyrites), which are for- 
tunately plentiful. 

Even so, it is a rather unhappy alter- 
native. Since pyrites run only about 
40% pure sulfur (compared to 99.5%- 
pure sulfur pumped from under- 
ground), it will take almost twice as 
much sulfide ore (not to mention 
double the cost) to make the same 
amount of sulfuric acid. Though py- 
rites have accounted for 7% of sales in 
recent years, sulfur men gloomily point 
out that the only reason for its sud- 
denly increased popularity is the sulfur 
shortage brought on by Korea. 

Aside from pyrites, there are other 
ways of recovering sulfur—from smelt- 
ers, refining and sour natural gases. 





LIQUID SULFUR, 99.5% pure in its natural state, is pumped from Texas Gulf 
Sulphur collection stations to this huge vat, then allowed to solidify 
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FREEPORT SULPHUR’S floating drill- 
ing rig at Garden Island Bay (La.) is 
much like oil rig. Cost: $250,000 


Since 1939, sulfur from those sources 
has jumped from 13,000 to more than 
500,000 tons, today accounts for 8% of 
total production. The joker in the deck: 
it has meant an investment of about 
$40 a ton vs. $33 for a Frasch plant. 

Sulfuric Future. Nevertheless sulfur 
farmers foresee a future fraught with 
demand, thanks to industry's ever-in- 
creasing appetite for sulfur. New min- 
ing methods will have to be found or 
old ones improved. The Big Four are 
already busily buying up pyrite lands 
and are deep in natural gas recovery 
operations. Some are taking options on 
newly developed (with the help of the 
Export-Import Bank) sulfur deposits in 
Mexico, which may be second only to 
the Gulf Coast in high-grade ores. 

Some sulfur hunters also have other 
profitable sidelines to buoy them up. 
Freeport has as a subsidiary Nicaro 
Nickel, whose nickel deposits are the 
free world’s largest excepting only Can- 
ada’s International Nickel’s (Forses, 
May 1). Duval Sulphur & Potash (75% 
owned by United Gas) is in the happy 
position of being the nation’s fifth larg- 
est producer of potash. 

But sulfur miners tliey are first and 
foremost and sulfur mining they intend 
to push for all it is worth. Right now 
it is worth more than ever before. The 
price of sulfur hopped from $21 a long 
ton to $28 last year, but few users 
stopped buying. Sulfuric acid, for ex- 
ample, is still industry’s favorite reagent 
and still costs four times less than hy- 
drochloric acid, its nearest competitor. 

If the sulfur producers can now per- 
fect more efficient mining methods for 
getting surface deposits to market, they 
will thus be ready for the day when the 
Frasch method will have to be put out 
to pasture. That, for sulfur producers, 
is the sulfuric acid test. 
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FANTASTIC PLASTIC 


It is a substitute for nearly everything, 
but there is still no substitute for it 


Like Topsy, the U.S. chemical indus- 
try “just growed.” But for plastics, just 
one crop in the chemical harvest, the 
rate of growth has been more like that 
of Jack’s beanstalk. Unknown 85 
years ago, and lightly regardcd for most 
of the time since, plastics have sud- 
denly become a billion-dollar develop- 
ment whose horizons seem virtually 
unlimited. 

Today no fewer than 5,000 com- 
panies with payrolls embracing 200,000 
workers are directly engaged in fabri- 
cating plastic products. The 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds of synthetic resins 
turned out last year was worth $1,500,- 
000,000, double the amount produced 
in 1949 and almost five times 1943's 
production. Yet it is, in the opinion 
of plastics men, only the beginning. 

This year the Society of the Plastics 
Industry expects production to increase 
another 5%, bringing total output to 
3,150,000,000 pounds. That will put 
the plastics plungers in the happy 
$1,575,000,000 sales class. Moreover, 
having doubled its investment in plas- 
tics plants since 1946, and having al- 
ready passed the production mark set 
by aluminum, the industry believes that 
by 1957 it will have increased synthetic 
resin production to triple last year’s 
showing. 

Billiard Ball Beginning. Al! this is a 
far cry from plabtics’ humble birth, 
which began, oddly enough, with the 
common billiard ball. One day in 1868, 
John Wesley Hyatt, an earnest, plod- 
ding inventor casually tossed a billiard 
ball from hand to hand and wondered 
why it was so expensive. A small, per- 
fect sphere capable of withstanding 





persistent abuse, its function was to hit 
other small perfect spheres, which then 
obligingly dropped into deep pockets 
on the side of a table. Hyatt reasoned 
that for so pointless a purpose some 
material other than costly ivory could 
be substituted. 

No less interested in the problem 
were the billiard ball makers them- 
selves. Not only was the ivory-tusked 
elephant hard to come by in 1868, but 
he was also stubbornly uncooperative 
in parting with his pointed promon- 
tories. Hyatt (whose name was even- 
tually given to General Motors Corp.'s 
Hyatt Bearing Division) began experi- 
menting, soon came up with the idea 
of mixing pyroxylin (from cotton lin- 
ters and nitric acid) with solid cam- 
phor. What came out was a cellulose 
nitrate that he called Celluloid. It 
turned the trick for billiard balls and 
gave the U.S, its first commercial 
plastic. 

Celluloid quickly went into collars, 
cuffs and shirtfronts that could be 
wiped clean with a damp rag, and into 
window curtains in the early autos. 
Even dentists saw the possibilities of 
substituting pink Celluloid for hard 
rubber in dental plates. But for all its 
versatility, it was years before plastics 
were used for anything more than nov- 
elties and notions. 

Birth of Bakelite. Then, in 1909, Dr. 
Leo Henrik Baekeland, searching for a 
substitute for shellac, found the secret 
of a resin (phenol formaldehyde) 


which, under intense heat, became in- 
soluble and could not be re-melted. 
Baekeland called his amazing material 
(borrowed from his own 


Bakelite 





PLASTIC ALEMBIC II, with body of fibrous glass and Vibrin polyester resin, is 
rolled out by builder, Naugatuck Chemical division of U.S. Rubber 
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name), and promptly began adapting 
the discovery to commercial use. His 
patents soon included a phenolic that 
could be cast (marbleized clock bases) , 
a compound that could be formed 
under heat and pressure (electric iron 
handles) and solutions that could be 
used in making laminates (restaurant 
table tops). 

Born in the test tube, subsequent 
plastics were given life by bemused 
chemists who shuffled and reshuffled 
molecules to bring forth marvelously 
pliant materials with even more re- 
markable properties. Plastics, industry 
suddenly discovered, could be stretched 
and squeezed, formed and molded. 
Impervious to corrosion, moisture and 
salt water, yet strong and light, they 
could be made hard or soft, solid or 
transparent. And they were cheap. 
Though it was true that other materials 
(e.g., wood, glass) could do things 
plastics could not do, it was even more 
significant that plastics had other prop- 
erties that conventional materials could 
never hope to copy. 

Soon new plastics families with jaw- 
breaking chemical names began flowing 
from the laboratories. The ’20s saw the 
introduction of the alkyds, which made 
possible modern auto finishes. In the 
’30s, the raft of new plastic develop- 
ments included the ureas, polystyrenes, 
acrylics, melamines, vinyls and cellu- 
losics. After that polyethylene, the sili- 
cones and epoxys were added to the 
roster of plastic personalities. 

Liberated Plastics. But it was not until 
World War II came with its material 
shortages did plastics get the chance to 
show what they could do. Suddenly 
the little substitutes that were intended 
merely as replacements for something 
better began showing up in all sorts of 








demanding wear jobs—and doing them 
well. From radar equipment and air- 
plane canopies to medical kits, plastics 
materials proved they could be applied 
to almost any job that such hard-to-get 
standbys as metal, wood, rubber and 
glass once did. Even more important 
was the fact that civilian consumers 
began making friends with plastics. 
From about that moment on, plastics 
got out from behind Hyatt’s eight-ball. 

They have since added beauty and 
durability to such things as clothes, 
autos and housewares. In the process, 
they have almost completely revolu- 
tionized industries like paint, fabrics, 
sporting goods, homebuilding and toys. 
The jobs that plastics can do are almost 
beyond number. About 40% of all plas- 
tics go into such things as electrical 
parts, buttons, bottles, TV cabinets, 
tail-light lenses, dishes, kitchenware, 
toys, toilet articles and appliance parts. 
Another 20% finds its way into surface 
coatings, auto finishes, lacquers, appli- 
ance enamels and rubberized, washable 
wall paints. In sheet or film form, 15% 
is used for draperies, storm wear, up- 
holstery and packaging. Adhesives for 
furniture, plywood, panelling, pressed 
board and counter tops take 7%, and 
still another 5% is used in processes for 
controlling the creasing or shrinkage 
of textile fibers and in giving “wet 
strength” to paper. The rest perform 
thousands of other tasks. 


Aunt Plastics. Most plastics are by 


now so well known to consumers that 
their multisyllabic names have been 
boiled down to a point where they 
sound more like maiden aunts (“poly” 
and “viny”). In the packaging field 
alone, one of the polys, polyethylene, 
has created a revolution all its own. 
Deodorants, shampoos and baby pow- 
der can pretty well expect a tough 
competitive row to hoe unless they 
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DRUMS brimming with multi-colored plastic molding powder called Lustrex are 
inspected at Monsanto plant in Springfield (Mass.) 


come in squeezable poly bottles. One 
deodorant, Stoppette, has gone so far 
with poly as to plug its product in term 
of its container: “Poof!” 

Popular polyethylene was first dis- 
covered 21 years ago by Britain’s Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Be- 
cause of its non-conductive properties, 
it was used extensively in World 
War II as insulation for high frequency 
electronic equipment. Today, thanks to 
poly’s performance, carrots come in 
bags instead of bunches, and all other 
produce stay fresh longer because they 
are wrapped in it. Even perishable 
bananas are now shipped from Central 
America in shrouds of tough, durable 
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poly, which keeps moisture in and pre- 
vents bruising as the hanging stalks 
bump each other in ships’ holds. 
Scarcely a few years ago it was un- 
thinkable that four pickles and enough 
pickle juice to float them in would 
come in a bag. Poly has made it 
possible. 

Billion Pound Poly? So impressive is 
poly’s flexibility, its resistance to cor- 
rosion and the fact that it is odorless, 
tasteless and light enough to float in 
water, that several goliaths of the 
chemical industry are taking a gigantic 
gamble. Some eight plastics producers 
(including du Pont, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, Allied Chemical & Dye, Mon- 
santo and Dow) are so convinced that 
poly has only begun to catch the public 
fancy that they are betting an esti- 
mated $250,000,000 that poly will be- 
come the first plastic to reach a billion 
pounds a year production.* 

Poly production has been doubling 
each year since 1950 and the 1953 
output of 200,000,000 pounds is ex- 
pected to triple again by 1957. Be- 
ginning late this year, the polymakers 
expect to put up one new plant or 
expand production each quarter until 
1957, at which time they will be turn- 
ing out 600,000,000 pounds a year. 

Plastic Personalities. But a big push 
in one plastic is no signal for a general 
offensive in all. Zealously individualis- 
tic, one family of plastics does not gen- 
erally have much in common with an- 


* Also among the leaders: the poly- 
vinyls (shower curtains, adhesives, garden 
hose); polystyrene (toys, housewares ). 
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other. Plastics are either thermosetting 
(i.e., heat resistant) or thermoplastic 
(i.e., heat-sensitive). Aside from that, 
they have their own peculiar proper- 
ties, their own problems of fabrication 
and their own markets to fight for. 

Among the thermosetting plastics, 
phenolics (radio-TV cabinets) and 
alkyds (auto finishes) and the thermo- 
plastic styrenes (kitchenware) and 
vinyls (safety glass) have made the 
best postwar progress. But such new 
plastics as polythylene, _ silicones 
(waterproof coatings) and epoxys (ad- 
hesives) have made even greater 
strides, mostly because they are new. 

Still, the players in the plastics game 
have found that newness, while con- 
ducive to sales, can also be a handicap. 
The woods are full of fabricators who 
have brought out a plastic product 
without first fully understanding its 
capabilities and its shortcomings and 
properly passing the information along 
to the public. Housewives got a poor 
impression of plastic devices that 
melted and curled up if they were left 
too close to a stove or radiator. 

Another problem is keeping plastic 
quality up to snuff. A case in point is 
that of the vinyl raincoat, a good, light- 
weight, waterproof garment that costs 
relatively little. Yet last year sales of 
vinyl raincoats slumped 20% below 
1952. Reason: some manufacturers 
stinted on materials, put out a coat 
that soon outlived its usefulness. The 
Society of the Plastics Industry now 
has a code of quality standards for 
vinyl film (which some producers 
think is not nearly as strict as it might 
be). 

The Plasticreators. Though the in- 
dustry has some 5000 to 6000 fabri- 
cators crowded into competition, there 
are only 50 companies that do the 
actual synthesizing of the ten basic 
types of plastics. Union Carbide, the 
world’s No. 1  plasticreator, makes 
eight; Dow Chemical, with strong 
emphasis on the fast-paced styrenes, 
handles six; Dow’s Dow-Corning sub- 
sidiary (which it owns jointly with 
Corning Glass) is one of the bigwigs 
in silicone products, for which a ten- 
fold expansion is in the plastic cards 
by 1960. 

Monsanto is bringing out six plastics 
now, but will diversify by one more 
when its polyethylene plant is com- 
pleted next year. Also producing a 
half-dozen of the wonder materials is 
mighty du Pont, which, with Union 
Carbide, currently leads the polyethy- 
lene parade. American Cyanamid 
(with three) is big in alkyds and is a 
kingpin in the melamines (buttons). 
Rohm & Haas deals in four types and 
(with du Pont) dominates one of the 
offspring of the acrylic family, poly- 
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methyl methacrylates (Plexiglass). Cel- 
anese and Eastman Kodak, familiar 
names in cellulose acetate rayon, are 
also big names in cellulosics. In ad- 
dition, Kodak, Spencer and National 
Petrochemicals (jointly owned by Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line and National 
Distillers) will soon plunge into the 
polyethylene line. Kodak is already a 
pioneer in the relatively unexplored 
field of butyrate (a cellulosic) plastic 
pipe for oil pipe lines. 

Joining the Enemy. Rubber and glass 
companies, instead of fighting the 
enemy, have wisely decided to join it. 
Rubber’s Big Four (Firestone, Good- 
rich, Goodyear, U.S. Rubber) are 
major producers of vinyls and styrenes 
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POLYSTYRENE BEADS expand many 
times in size but not in weight 


(synthetic rubber ingredients). Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass has a particular in- 
terest in the epoxies, which strengthen 
glass fibers for such products as fishing 
rods, boats and sports cars and which 
may triple production this year. 

A striking sidelight of the plastics 
industry is that it has few companies 
it can really call its own. The only two 
sizable firms engaged solely in plastics 
are Catalin and Durez Plastics. But 
both firms somehow chose the wrong 
horse to ride. Their specialty, the phe- 
nolics, have sold tolerably well and 
new jobs have been found for them 
to do. Still, the phenolicreators must 
face the fact that except for the cellu- 
losics, which some plastics men think 
have just about reached their zenith, 
phenolics have shown the least impres- 
sive growth trend among the plastics 
in the last ten years. 

Yet it is a heartening characteristic 
of the industry that under such circum- 
stances few plastics men ever say die; 
they merely reshuffle the molecules 
and find something else for the same 
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plastic to get into. Phenolics, for ex- 
ample, are the oldest of the work- 
horse plastics. They had a 49% sales 
gain in 1953, but then fell into a slump 
mostly because of a drop in radio-TV 
sales which, in turn, hit sales of cabi- 
nets made of phenolics. Now the 
bright hope is the fat new air-condition- 
ing market. Phenolic makers think their 
plastic can go into 500,000 one-piece 
air-conditioning cabinets by 1955. 

Versatile Vinyl. When vinyl film for 
raincoats and curtains got a poor press, 
fabricators merely used the same plas- 
tic in something new: backyard wading 
pools. The Ideal Plastic Co. and its 
affiliate, Ideal Toy Co., sold $30, 
000,000 worth of pools last year vs. 
exactly nothing in 1946. Other new 
uses include vinyl linoleum (sales up 
100% in 1953) and vinyl garden hose 
(up 25%). 

There would seem to be no limits 
to plastics’ versatility. The U.S. Navy 
used plastic cocoons to mothball its in- 
active ships. The F-84 Thunderjet 
fighter plane has no less than 225 rein- 
forced plastic parts. The new $35,- 
000,000 trans-Atlantic telephone cable 
is encased in plastic. Recently Chevro- 
let unveiled its sleek, striking Corvette 
sports car with a body made almost 
entirely from  plastic-enforced glass 
fibers. Other automakers such as 
Chrysler, Ford and GM’s Fisher Body 
are working with plastic dies instead 
of time-consuming steel ones. 

Plastics save hours of time and cost 
about 30% less than conventional dies 
(in large-scale production, they may 
save automakers as much as 70%). 
Their biggest shortcoming: they tend 
to chip and break down when used for 
any great length of time. But plastics 
men are confident that another shuffle 
of the molecules will set things to 
rights. Said one Ford _ engineer: 
“You've got to creep before you walk. 
The future of these dies could be good 
if we don’t try to move too fast.” 

Fast Pace. Having already moved at 
breakneck speed since the war, plastics 
men are showing no signs of slowing 
down. If current activity is any gauge, 
the best is yet to be. Enough plastic 
was turned out last year to supply each 
person in the U.S. with more than 17 
pounds. How much more consumers 
can use is still anybody’s guess. But if 
the current rate of growth continues 
without let-up, by 1975 the U.S. can 
expect to be a plastics power second 
to none, with annual production of 
12,000,000,000 pounds worth (at 
present prices) somewhere around 
$5,000,000,000. The goal, plastics men 
insist, is ambitious but not unattain- 
able. All they will have to do is find 
the right formula for shoving around 
those molecules. 





AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS 


The mushrooming industry has run inte weedy years, 
but world food demands promise a bumper crop ahead 


In 1944, with War II still in progress, 
a typhus epidemic descended on 
Naples, Italy, threatening to wipe out 
the city and possibly spread across the 
entire peninsula. The U.S. Fifth Army 
met the threat head-on, dusted 1,300,- 
000 bug-infested civilians with a lethal 
insecticide that knocked the germ- 
carrying lice sprawling. The story, one 
of the most dramatic of the war, made 
the insecticide famous to newspaper 
readers everywhere as DDT, and sent 
the whole agricultural chemical indus- 
try on a boom that approached blue 
sky heights, faltered momentarily and 
now appears ready to resume climbing. 

The Big Spade. The startling growth 
of agricultural chemicals (fertilizers, 
animal feed, weed killers, insecticides 
and pesticides) use is clearly reflected 
in bumper farm production figures. In 
1900 one farmer could provide food 
for himself and seven non-farmers. To- 
day a single farm worker wields a giant 
spade that feeds 14.5 persons and car- 
ries 30% more food than it did in 1939, 
although cultivated acreage has not in- 
creased appreciably since then. Behind 
the food production figures stands a 
solid array of impressive agricultural 
chemical figures: in 1953 American soil 
was enriched with 22,776,000 short 
tons of fertilizer mixture vs. only 13,- 
202,000 tons in 1945, 7,100,000 tons in 
1914. In addition, U.S. farmers in 1952 
spent more than $200 million for 
chemicals to battle the 82,500 different 
insect species and 2,600-odd mites and 
ticks that crops are heir to. Says Dr. 
M. T. Goebel of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co.: “The increased out- 
put for human consumption during the 
last thirty years has been achieved one- 
third by mechanization and two-thirds 
by increased productivity brought 
about basically by application of bio- 
logical and biochemical research to 
agriculture.” 

But for the chemist, an even bigger 
job still lies ahead. In 1952, the Mate- 
rials Policy Commission estimated that, 
to meet normal future needs, U.S. food 
production must be increased 41% by 
1975 and non-food farm production 
(including cotton, wood, tobacco) 25% 
—a combined increase of 38%. This gain 
must be made despite twin handicaps: 
a 10% drop in farm population and no 
significant additions to the 1,142,000,- 
000 acres of land now being tilled. One 


farm worker will have to grow enough 
to feed 21 people. 

Digging In. For the accomplishment 
of this modern miracle, the U.S. will 
have to look mainly to the agricultural 
chemical industry, which now annually 
screens some 10,000 different com- 
pounds in its search for new chemical 
tools and weapons. Chortles one chem- 
ist: “We're just never going to run out 
of problems.” 

Digging into these problems, how- 
ever, adds up to a research bill that 
hovers around $10 million a_ year. 
One chemist now estimates that get- 
ting just one pest-killer to market re- 
quires “three years and a_ million 
dollars.” 

But the research chemists have be- 
hind them solid miracles to justify the 
expense. Three of them: 

® Defoliants that make leaves drop 
off plants, but otherwise do not harm 
them—a boon to the cotton planter who 
must pick his crop by hand or machine. 

® Greenbug-controlling insecticides 
that have boosted wheat yields in Okla- 
homa by'as much as 400%. 

® More than 350,000 acres of rice 
saved in four days by airplane spray- 
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JUSTUS VON LIEBIG (1803-1873): 
his experiments pointed the way 
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ing of a chlorinated hydrocarbon (diel- 
drin) to check the attack of bugs of 
the leaf-miner class. 


Insects’ World. But the road has not 
been entirely smooth for insecticide 
producers. After DDT captured the 
popular imagination and rocked the in- 
sect world (which eventually punched 
back itself with genetical DDT-im- 
mune mutation), the insecticide busi- 
ness boomed fantastically with a ter- 
rific demand from farmers but a throt- 
ling shortage of basic supply chemi- 
cals. A host of new companies leaped 
into the market. As a result, DDT 
broke from an original 1945 price of 
$1.60 a pound down to around 30c in 
1948, shaking out many marginal or 
high-cost producers. 

Bright Horizon. Last year was one 
such year of “profitless prosperity.” But 
pesticide producers had some comfort- 
ing facts to mull over while waiting 
for the cyclical pattern of high pest 
population to repeat itself: 1) substan- 
tial recent purchases of DDT by the 
World Health Organization and good 
prospects for greater use of insecticides 
in some Asian countries; 2) steadily 
increasing use of farm chemicals on 
forest crops, grasslands, forest areas 
and in livestock sprays; 3) continuing 
strong demand for some of the newer 
lines, and a rapid pace of development 
of new and improved products. Lea S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary of the 
National Agricultural Chemical Asso- 
ciation, last month predicted an im- 
provement this year. 

As for fertilizers, Ralph B. Douglass 
of the Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., was 
thoughtfully optimistic: “It would be 
too much to expect that consumption of 
fertilizers will continue the uninter- 
rupted increase that has taken place 
since the war. But the long-range trend 
is still upward.” 

Alphabetic Progression. Putting starch 
into the upward trend are the host of 
new products constantly being devel- 
oped by the agricultural chemical in- 
dustry. DDT was followed in 1946 by 
BHC (benzene hexachloride), a com- 
pound developed in England and 
France and produced in America by 
the Hooker Electrochemical Co. BHC 
has the great advantage of attacking 
the cotton boli weevil and some aphids 
that are unaffected by DDT. Also in 
1946, du Pont brought out methoxy- 
chor, which can be used to rid dairy 
cows of flies and other annoyances. 

Then came the first in the parade 
of strictly American insecticides: chlo- 
rodane, which fights grasshoppers, 
army worms, cutworms, roaches and 
ants, and other pests. It was synthe- 
sized by Dr. Julius Hyman, whose com- 
pany later was bought out by the Shell 
Chemical Co, In the same year, Ameri- 
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+ Only STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 
















Famous Finger of Metal 
and stone pons 1472 feet 
into the sky is The Empire 
State Building in New York 
City. This mightiest of build- 
ings makes liberal use of 
Stainless Steel for both deco- 
rative and utilitarian pur- 
poses: in vertical strips be- 
side the windows, in bands 
| around the tower, in the two 
entrance corridors. ‘‘Main- 
} tenance?”’ said the assistant 
| Operating manager when 
asked about the exterior 
Stainless Steel. “What main- 
tenance? We haven’t touched 
| the stainless steel since it 
was installed. And the condi- 
tion of the steel is as good 
as ever.”” Not a bad record 
after more than 20 years. 
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Dragon’s Teeth Sprouting? No, these are steel bear- 
ing piles in the foundation of a dam spillway. When 
the dam is finished, you’ll never know the steel piles 
are there. But they’ll be working just the same, for 
strength and safety, as steel so often works unseen 
in buildings, highways, pipelines and power plants. 






















This Baby Sitter is Galvanized! In truth, a sturdy, 
good looking Cyclone Fence is a dependable baby 
sitter. For it makes a safe home playground out of 
your yard. It keeps youngsters, absorbed in play, from 
stepping accidentally into the path of passing traffic. 
It prevents stray dogs from molesting your children 
or flowers. Cyclone Fence, made by U. S. Steel, is 
further evidence that only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 





SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a 
full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
| your newspaper for time and station. 





Product of Steel Making. 
USS Ammonium Sulphate 
helped increase the corn 
yield on this farm 65 bush- 
els an acre! Before plant- 
ing, fertilizer was plowed 
under and also applied in 
the row at time of plant- 
ing. When corn was 8 to 10 
inches high, it was side- 
dressed with 100 lbs. per 
acre of Ammonium Sul- 
phate. In just two years, 
this fertilizing program 
boosted corn yield from 60 
to 125 bushels per acre. 
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For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
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can Cyanamid brought out TEPP, used 
principally by fruit growers against or- 
chard mites and aphids. 

Toxaphene was the second new all- 


American insecticide of importance. 
The Hercules Powder Co. developed 
it in 1946 from turpentine and resins. 
The name originally was a Hercules 
trademark, but the company later re- 
leased it as a generic label. After tox- 
aphene, the stream of new products 
became a roaring flood. 

For the Good Earth. If insecticides 
and pesticides are young, chemical fer- 
tilizers rank as one of the earliest—and 
one of the most significant—contribu- 
tions of chemistry to man’s welfare. 

It was somewhat over 100 years ago 
that Justus von Liebig developed the 
principles on which modern scientific 
agriculture rests. Less than a quarter 
century after the English economist 
Huxley’s prediction, in 1887, that West- 
ern civilization would disappear in 50 
years because-of a lack of soil nitro- 
gen, Dr. Fritz Haber discovered a 
method for the direct synthesis of an- 
hydrous ammonia. 

The first synthetic ammonia plant 
was built in the U.S. in 1921, but by 
War II; U.S. annual capacity had 
reached only 400,000 tons—80%. of it 
produced by Allied Chemical and Dye 
and du Pont, Almost all of the nation’s 
capacity depended on coke and steam 
as the hydrogen source, and «it was not 
until 1931 that Shell built the first 
ammonia plant based on natural gas as 
the source of hydrogen. 

The U.S.’s ammonia-nitrogen capac- 
ity tripled during War II (priceless in 
fertilizer, nitrogen is also a prime in- 
gredient in munitions). Today the na- 
tion’s production of 2,286,000 short 
tons of synthetic ammonia is double 
that of 1945, and still another million 
tons will come into production this year. 

Although fertilizer consumption was 
not much greater in 1939 than in 1914, 
the nutrient content per ton rose from 
15% in 1914 to 20% in 1939. In the past 
14 years, consumption has risen 150% 
and nutrient content to 25%. The Ma- 
terials Policy Commission now believes 
that fertilizer consumption must jump 
200% (to 60,000,000 tons) by 1975 if 
the increase in food production needed 
by then is to be achieved. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that U.S. 
farmers will be using 30,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer a year by the end of this 
decade. 

From the Ground Up. In 1854, Wil- 
liam Russell Grace, a refugee from the 
Irish potato famine, saw money to be 
made by selling guano fertilizer (bird 
droppings). This month the wheel will 
come full turn when stockholders of his 
W. R. Grace & Co. will vote on merg- 
ing the company with the Davison 
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Chemical Corp., which once billed it- 
self as “Grinders and Acidulators of 
Old Bones and Oyster Shells.” Davison, 
which operates nine fertilizer plants, is 
a major producer of sulphuric acid, a 
key ingredient in fertilizers. Davison 
also mines and processes its own phos- 
phate rock (800,000 tons annually) 
and produces superphosphate. 

If the merger is approved by stock- 
holders of both companies, Grace will 
be solidly entrenched in agricultural 
chemicals. Its new $20 million plant 
near Memphis (Tenn.) is set up to pro- 
duce 72,000 tons of nitrogen, with the 
agricultural portion of its output taking 
three principal forms: synthetic urea 
fertilizer compound, urea feed and an- 
hydrous ammonia. 

Hand to the Plough. The Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. also has gone more 
deeply into agricultural chemicals in 
recent years. In 1949, Mathieson took 
over two smaller companies to become 
a major producer of sulfuric acid, 
which it now makes in six plants. Math- 
ieson, a pioneer in the production of 
synthetic ammonia, purchased the Gov- 
ernment-built, ammonia-from-gas plant 
at Lake Charles (La.) after War II, 
and later leased the $75 million Mor- 
gantown Ordnance Works, which pro- 
duces ammonia from coal. 

A major part of the company’s am- 
monia production is used in its high- 
analysis fertilizer plant at Pasadena 
(Tex.). Mathieson, which makes syn- 
thetic fertilizers and agricultural spe- 
cialties in six plants, blazed the trail 
in high-analysis pelletized fertilizers, 
much favored by farmers for its non- 
clogging qualities. Last year Mathieson 
acquired John Powell & Co., adding to 
its agricultural distribution facilities. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
another big fertilizer producer, recently 
noted in its annual report that, despite 
a drop in farm prices and drought, the 
use of the company’s commercial plant 
food still continues to bubble along at 
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peak levels. To keep up with demand, 
Virginia-Carolina is completing a triple 
superphosphate plant at Nichols (Fla.). 
Observes Virginia-Carolina President 
Joseph A. Howell: “The outlook for the 
coming year in phosphate chemicals 
appears bright.” 

In fertilizer phosphates, the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co., the In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp., American Cyanamid and two 
diversified meat packers—Armour and 
Swift—are major factors. Leading pot- 
ash producers are the Potash Company 
of America, International Minerals and 
U.S. Potash. 

The insecticides and _ herbicides, 
made from chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
are dominated by du Pont, Dow Chem- 
ical, Monsanto, Rohm and Haas, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Hercules Powder, 
Hooker Electrochemical, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. and the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. But 
a score of other smaller companies are 
also in the field. 

Green Pastures. To enrich the soil of 
producers’ future financial reports, the 
nation’s agricultural chemists have a 
rich mixture of other statistics to do 
something about. Some 95% of U.S. 
grasslands and 75% of U.S. croplands 
still receive no fertilizer, and only 60% 
of America’s farmers use any fertilizer 
at all. The 30,000,000 acres now 
“weeded” by chemicals represent only 
10% of the nation’s total cropland. 

Last year—while weeds choked off $5 
billion in crops—insects ate up another 
$4 billion, disease ruined $4 billion and 
storage deterioration brought the over- 
all loss to a huge $15 billion. The 
American farmer now spends less than 
5% of his annual income for controlling 
the enemies that destroy up to 30% of 
his crops. When the farmer realizes 
what losses he is sustaining by doing 
so, the agricultural chemicals industry 
will itself have in store for it a bumper 
crop of good years. 
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How much do you know about one of 
the nation’s fastest-growing utilities? 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY of MISSOURI 


what Union Electric is 


Union Electric Company of Missouri and its power subsidiaries, 
Union Electric Power Company, Missouri Power and Light 
Company and Missouri Edison Company, serve more than 
2,000,000 people in an area of 18,000 square miles, including 
metropolitan St. Louis, a large section of Missouri and parts of 
Illinois and Iowa. Two coal mining companies, Union Colliery 
Company, DuQuoin, Ill., and Poplar Ridge Coal Company, 
Sturgis, Ky., are operated by the Union Electric System for 
economical fuel supply, as well as the St. Louis and Belleville 
Electric Railway Company and the Poplar Ridge fleet of 36 
river barges for low-cost coal transportation. 


Within the last 10 years the Union Electric System has doubled 
its revenue and is now one of the nation’s largest utilities, with 


investment in property and equipment valued at more than a 
half-billion dollars. 


why Union Electric’s growth 


has been so outstanding 


The company’s outstanding record of growth has been possible 
because of the vigor, stability and economic might of the area 
in which it is located and from which it derives 75% of its 
revenue ... Greater St. Louis. This is an area of great indus- 
trial diversification, with 355 of the 468 industrial classifications 
established by the U. S. Census Bureau represented ...an 
area of postwar expansion considerably above the national 
average .. . an area of continuing steady growth. In this healthy 
economic climate, Union Electric looks forward with confidence 
to continued expansion and greater service. 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 


MISSOURI EDISON CO. 
| MISSOURI RIVER 
BAGNELL 


MISSOURI 





ST. LOUI 


THE UNION ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF MISSOURI 
(Parent Company) 


UNION ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


MISSOURI EDISON COMPANY 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES 
Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


St. Louis & Belleville Electric 
Railway Company 


May we send you a copy of our 
Annual Report for 1953... 
write: 

UNION ELECTRIC 
COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


DAM—zUNION ELECTRIC CO. OF MO.2 
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ILLINOIS 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY of MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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By now, most car owners are aware of the many advantages of power 
brakes. Smooth, instant response to light pedal pressure . . . quicker, 
shorter, surer stops . . . less strain, less fatigue, greater driver comfort. 

But up until recently, power brakes were available only as factory 
installed optional equipment on certain makes of new cars. Now—thanks 
to Borg-Warner engineering—B-W “Feather Touch” Power Brakes can 
be installed in an hour or so on most ’46 to ’54 models of all popular 
makes of cars. 

As with scores of other Borg-Warner products, this new unit is 
engineered out of deep experience with the automotive industry’s high 
standard. It has a minimum of wearing parts, requires no lubrication, is 
unaffected by changes in climate. And it is the industry’s smallest, most 
compact unit, low in price, dependable in performance. 

Designed and built by B-W’s Marvel-Schebler Products Division, the 
new “Feather Touch” Power Brake is another example of Borg-Warner’s 
“design it better—make it better” tradition. One more in a long list of 
B-W contributions to the driving safety, comfort and pleasure of the 
motoring public. 


B-W engineering makes it work 


B-W production makes it available 





Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


_ BorG-WARNER 


ENGINEERING | 





| 
a | 
| 


| PRODUCTION | 
Eo 





THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW *« BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN 
CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE « PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SRRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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COAL 
CHEMICALS 


New frontiers, hardly 
yet breached, are open- 
ing up in coal chemistry 


CrusHED by the competitive pressure 
of cheaper oil and natural gas, miners 
are faced with the realization that coal 
may be nothing more than a vegetable 
fossil after all. But to Koppers Co. and 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., both 
of which were originally organized 
around “a lump of coal,” the black 
mineral spells “black diamonds” indeed. 


Hot Ovens. Coke oven construction, 
coal tars and preservatives generate the 
lion’s share of Koppers’ earnings. 
Most of Pittsburgh Coke’s net comes 
from a combination of pig iron, cement 
and coke. But the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of both companies’ operations are 
coal-tar chemicals with such exotic 
names as benzol, pyridine, tolulol, 
xylol and phenol. 

Since V-J Day, Koppers’ President 
Brehon Somervell and Pittsburgh Coke 
President Richard Mather Marshall 
have both earmarked a big percentage 
of expansion capital for new chemi- 
cal plant. Both companies have been 
expanding. But smaller Pittsburgh 
Coke, possibly because it has plunged 
into chemicals more deeply than its 
Steel City neighbor, has grown faster. 
Since 1949 Pittsburgh Coke’s sales 
have increased 128% vs. only 40% for 
Koppers. 

Starting with a tightly integrated 
coke-pig iron-cement base Pittsburgh 
Coke’s Marshall has painstakingly dove- 
tailed his chemical efforts. The coke 


ovens not only give off slag but 
One of them— 
into herbicides 


aromatic chemicals. 
benzene—is blended 





¢ Pow ae Sig aes ee 
UNION CARBIDE’S Charleston (W. 
Va.) coal hydrogenation plant breaks 
coal down into an oil paste, liquefies 
it in the high pressure unit at right 
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5,300 INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANI 


...A GROWING 
NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY 













...and a growing outlet , 
for fT. W engineering 4 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 


CREUEED ESESES ES 


Greater capacity for exist- 
ing telephone lines is made 
possible by the compact 
and economical “carrier” 
system of telephone com- 
munications. Carrier can 
provide as many as 18 ad- 
ditional circuits, superim- 
posed on existing lines 
without the necessity of 
stringing more wires. 
Short, medium and long- 
range types for voice as 
well as signal transmission 
are available. With the 
Kellogg Type No. 5 Car- 
rier, shown at right, four 
simultaneous conversa- 
tions may be carried on 
one wire circuit. 














SUL RUUE MERGE 





Typical of advanced design and performance in dial telephone switching systems 
is Kellogg Crossbar, developed by Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 
a division of IT&T, for use in telephone exchanges. Together with Kellogg Relay- 
matic, as well as Step-by-Step and Rotary dial switching equipment made by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, also a division of IT&T, Kellogg pro- 
vides a complete range of automatic switching systems as well as other equip- 
ment and supplies for the independent telephone industry. 





‘De same skill in manufacturing and 
research builds better performance into 
products for home, business and industry 
made by the manufacturing divisions 


of IT«T—a great American trademark. 


: ‘ es ee : *. 
Microwave radio relay carries telephone circuits over mountains, 
rivers, deserts, lakes and other difficult terrain without wire lines. & 


Between Bartow and Tampa, Fla., the Peninsular Telephone Co. 





has installed the first independent telephone company microwave INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
link connecting with the nation-wide inter-toll dialing system. The 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
complete equipment was designed by Federal Telecommunication For information about telephone equipment and supplies, write 


Laboratories, research division of IT&T at Nutley, N. J. Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 79 W. Monroe St.. Chieage 3. IIL. 
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So near and yet so far.... 
your 

PLANT 
LOCATION in 





Send for free 
map-folder today 


So close to America’s largest suppliers and markets, 
yet far enough from target areas and traffic bottle- 
necks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA offers 
separation without isolation. Whether your need 
is for a new branch facility, a warehouse or a 
complete new main plant, you owe it to the future 
of your business to get the facts about THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

Here you and your employees can enjoy all the 
benefits of suburban country life—and yet be only 
minutes away from office or plant; from churches, 
schools and modern shopping centers. And you'll 
be close to both suppliers and customers. Want 
more detailed information? Send for free map- 
folder of graphic facts. 


Ohio Edison Co. 
Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


NAME 





COMPANY__ 





ADDRESS _ 
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and insecticides. Others are upgraded 
into plasticizers for the vinyl resins 
trade. Naphthalene distilled in this 
same process is further upgraded into 
phthalic anhydride, which is used in 
the manufacture of paints and protec- 
tive coatings. 

Pittsburgh Coke’s latest test tube ven- 
ture—its newly-established fine chemi- 
cals division—will hew to the same 
“waste not, want not” pattern. It hopes 
to crack textile, pharmaceutical and 
other specialty markets, will feed on 
the entire range of Pittsburgh Coke’s 
lower oils and chemicals. 

Also derived from Pittsburgh Coke’s 
coking operations are a host of other 
compounds. Among them: hydrogen 
cyanide, which, when converted to 
sodium cyanide, is used in electroplat- 
ing and hydrogen sulfide. Supplement- 
ing purchased sulfur, the hydrogen 
sulfide is burned off into sulfuric acid, 
which in turn combines with ammonia 
to produce commercial fertilizers. 

Pete & Poly. In much the same 
fashion, Koppers gets everything but 
the cinder out of its coke. Unlike its 
Neville Island neighbor, however, Kop- 
pers has taken the petrochemicals 
plunge. Wall Streeters have long ex- 
pected Pittsburgh Coke to follow suit, 
but it shows little inclination to do so. 





SYMBOLIC of the long step from the 
theoretical to the actual are the test 
tubes in the foreground and the pro- 
duction unit in the background at Kop- 
pers Co. Kobuta (Pa.) styrene plant. 
This same long step has carried Kop- 
pers from the “lump of coal” on which 
it was founded to polystyrene and poly- 
ethylene plastics, has added impetus to 
sales and profit margins alike. By focus- 
ing on coke ovens, coal chemistry has 
created new wealth out of vapors that 
used to go up the chimney, but as yet 
offers no real competition to petro- 
chemicals. 
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Marshall is not altogether sure that the 
field is not already overcrowded. 
General Brehon Somervell suffers from 
no such inhibition. 

Koppers’ Williams plant near Port 
Arthur (Texas) blends benzene and 
ethylene supplied by abutting (and 
sister Mellon venture) Gulf Oil into 
the intermediate ethylbenzene which 
is then shipped on to Kobuta (Pa.) for 
processing into styrene, a molding com- 
pound, and polystyrene plastics. Adja- 
cent to the Williams plant, surveyors 
have already staked out the broad out- 
lines of a polyethylene installation 
which is slated to come on stream 
sometime next year. 


Black Magic. But both Koppers and 
Pittsburgh Coke take a back seat to 
venturesome Union Carbide & Carbon 
in a still more promising field: coal 
hydrogenation. This process, which 
liquefies coal and combines it with 
hydrogen to change the molecular 
structure, is still only in the experi- 
mental stages. But it may one day re- 
sult in coal rivaling oil and gas as raw 
material for chemical production. 

As the first (and still the only) com- 
pany to put a coal hydrogenation unit 
in operation, Union Carbide is repeat- 
ing the pioneering it did in petrochemi- 
cals three decades ago. Last year, Union 
Carbide produced aromatic chemicals 
from coal in tank car quantities for 
the first time in history. 

Early trys at hydrogenation cen- 
tered almost exclusively around the 
possibilities of coal as a source of syn- 
thetic fuels. During War II, for in- 
stance, oil-hungry Germans extracted 
almost all of their aviation gas by 
using a rudimentary form of the 
process. Carbide, however, is single- 
mindedly focusing on chemicals. Blaz- 
ing uncharted trails, the company has 
had to take on a sizable engineering 
job, even to the extent of improving 
coal mining techniques. 

One of its innovations in this direc- 
tion is a snub-snouted, caterpillar- 
tracked “automatic” miner. Remote- 
controlled, the monster’s cutting wheels 
bore into soft coal seams at a fantastic 
rate. It mines more than two tons of 
the black stuff every minute. 

Aromatic Future. Hydrogenation 
promises to yield more aromatics per 
ton of coal than conventional coking 
methods. In addition to these familiar 
compounds, the process may also un- 
earth a treasure trove of little known 
and used compounds for which Car- 
bide researchers will have to dig up 
new applications and markets. Should 
they succeed, miners will have still 
another demonstration that for chemi- 
cal companies, at least, coal is not 
merely a vegetable fossil but “black 
diamonds” after all. 
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Can your company 





use more cash? 





For *25,000 or for 
Millions... get in touch 
with Commercial Credit 





HERE ARE TIMES when even the most successful company 

requires added working capital to pay taxes, to meet payrolls, 
to modernize equipment, to carry heavier inventory or larger 
receivables, etc. 


Through CommerciAt Crepit’s method, hundreds of companies 
in 1953 were able to obtain additional cash beyond what was 
available through their other borrowing sources. Some companies 
used up to 5 Mitiion Dotiars of CommerciaAL CREDIT money, 
and the total we advanced for working capital purposes last year 
exceeded 600 Mitiion Do.tars. In most cases, cash was available 
within three to five days after first contact—and remained avail- 
able on a continuing basis, without further negotiations. 


ComMERCIAL Crepit’s method causes no dilution of ownership, 
no mortgaging of future profits, no hampering of company manage- 
ment. The one—and only one—reasonable charge is a tax deduct- 
ible expense. If your company can profitably use extra working 
capital—as little as $25,000 or as much as Millions . . . for as 
briefly as a month or for years—contact CoMMERCIAL CREDIT. 
For fast action write, wire or phone the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepir Corporation office listed below. Say, “I’d like more 
information about the plan described in Forbes.” 


Ba.ttimoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncE.LEs 14—722 S. Spring St. | New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 
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The addition of high-analysis 
fertilizers to the soil produces 
bumper results come harvest 
time. High-grade muriate of 
potash, an important compo- 
nent of these fertilizers, not 
only enriches the soil, but 








strengthens crop resistance to 
disease, producing healthier 
crops and larger yields. 


High-grade muriate of potash 
produced by the United States 
Potash Company has the 
greatest K.O content and is 
free-flowing and non-caking 
—important factors in high 
analysis fertilizer production. 


Adding high-analysis ferti- 
lizers to the soil adds up to 
better profits for farmer and 
businessman. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 





——LABOR RELATIONS 


From a Reporter’s Notebook 





Tally-Ho! Employee magazine of 
Dixie Mercerizing Company of Ten- 
nessee greeted spring by publishing 
the name, age, address, phone num- 
ber and make of car of the com- 
pany’s five most eligible bachelors. 

Employee Communications: After 
un accountant in TWA’s Kansas City 
office was accidentally shut into the 
firm’s man-size safe, a buzzer was 
installed inside with a card over the 
button reading, “If you're locked in, 
don’t shout like——! The thing to 
do is ring the bell.” 

International Note: IBM’s Paris 
offices are peppered with signs read- 
ing “Reflechissez!” 

Mouthful: Most switchboard op- 
erators for firms with long or pho- 
netically tricky names respond to 
outside calls with abbreviations or 
just with the firm’s phone number, 
but the operators for Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane greet callers | 


with the whole works! 

Induction? A company in Phila- 
delphia has at its front door a guard 
who gives late employees a card to 
fill out and sign. When a young lady 
wandered in around 10:30 one re- 
cent morning, the guard snared her 
and handed her the customary card, 
which she studied thoughtfully for 
a few moments, then returned to 
him with “I’m not late—yet. I just 
came in to look for a job.” 

Too Efficient: Francis Repko, 26, 
a clerk in the Navy’s Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts in Cleveland, 
methods-improved himself out of his 
job. With two fellow employees, he 
made a study of two sections in the 
department and recommended elim- 
ination of seven jobs for an annual 
saving of $23,260. One of those jobs 
was his own. However, the three 
men won efficiency awards of $375 
each and Mr. Repko was made a 
claim examiner for the Navy. 

Executive Development: The 
Mayor of Dearborn, Mich., has or- 
dered his department heads to ob- 
serve a thirty-minute “think” period 
upon reporting for work at 8 a.m. 
They are to “shut themselves in 
their offices, take no phone calls nor 
see anybody.” 

What a Break! Employees of a 
company which must remain name- 
less are chortling over a new sign in 
their cafeteria, which reads “Coffee 
period from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m.” 

Temperament: The gap between 
men and machines is steadily shrink- 


ing. Seems that 
the TV color 
camera sulks 
when over- 
worked—it 
ceases to repro- 
duce accurately 
what it sees. 
The remedy is Lawrence Stessin 
the same as for an overtired, irritable 
human. The technicians leave the 
camera alone until it recovers its 
good humor. 

Worth Winning: Top - ranking 
shutterbug in Nabisco’s photography 
contest will own a piece of the com- 
pany. The first-prize-winning em- 
ployee will receive a share of Na- 
bisco stock plus enough cash to 
bring the total value up to $50. 

Humph! A Grand Rapids busi- 
nessman is running a “Look for the 
Silver Lining” contest among his 
employees. Prize goes to the one 
who sends in the most newspaper 
and magazine clippings containing 
cheerful and optimistic news items. 

Kill That Rumor! Perhaps the 
most persistent and ubiquitous 
rumor is the one about sale to or 
merger with another company. Ar- 
thur J. Gavrin Press, Inc., hit by it 
recently, took to print to assure em- 
ployees officially and emphatically 
that the company had not been, nor 
was it going to be, sold to anybody 
or anything; suggested that skeptical 
employees check with Dun & Brad- 
street to clear up any doubts. 

In Demand: Slump or no slump, 
the demand for men over forty to fill 
executive jobs is on the increase. 
The Forty-Plus Club of New York, 
Inc., whose membership consists of 
out-of-work executives over forty, 
has found jobs for almost 50 per 
cent of its members this year. 

White-Collar Pay: According to 
the National Office Management 
Association, office workers’ salaries 
have gone up an average of 50 per 
cent during the last seven years. 
The group making the smallest aver- 
age gain (general typists) are doing 
31 per cent better than in 1947, 
while private secretaries made the 
top average gain, 64 per cent. 

Person-to-Person: Representatives 
of Esso’s Bayway Refinery Em- 
ployee Relations staff visit an em- 
ployee’s home on any evening of his 
choosing, if requested, to explain 
the company’s benefit plans and the 
employee’s individual stake. 
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Reynolds Wrap Grill 

For spring picnicking, here is a new 
lightw eight, portable grill, with a handy 
carrying case, complete with everything 
needed for outdoor cooking except a 
match and food. A sheet of aluminum 


foil wer satel the floor of the 
grill reflects the heat upward. Included 
in the carrying case with the grill are 
charcoal briquets packed in a moisture 
and sift-proof foil-covered carton, a 
package of quick;action starter fuel, a 
pair of tongs, and a roll of aluminum 
foil (Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 S. 
WThird St., Louisville, Ky.). 


Tube Tester 


This tube checker makes it possible 
for the owner to check his radio or 
television tubes himself before calling 


the repairman. The tester will also 
check most other electrical circuits 
(Visulite Co., 423 Broome St., 
York, N. Y.). 







“Mighty Mite” Magnet 
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New 


Shaped like a regular-size cork- 
tipped cigarette, the magnet is made 


of Alnico-5, an alloy of aluminum, 
nickel and cobalt, and will adhere to 
any ferrous metal object or surface. It 
will hold an open pack of cigarettes 
within reach on the dashboard of an 
auto. “Mighty Mite” has many indus- 
trial and professional uses in the pick- 
ing up of minute metal particles 
(Selectric Products Co., Dept. 85, 
Lynwood, Calif.). 


Bidding Wheel 


This regulation bridge scoring pad 
has a bidding wheel set into the top 
cover. It eliminates the need for a ref- 
erence book since a turn of the wheel 





rules 


Goren’s point-count method, pre-emp- 


provides quick-reference on 
tive bids, overcalls, take-out doubles 
and other fine points of contract bridge 


(Bid-Masters, P.O. 6522, Atlanta, Ga.). 


Pre-Fab Fireplace 


This prefabricated, factory-built Thul- 
man Fireplace can be fitted into any 
size dwelling, either new or old. It 



























































measures 53” x 24” overall and has a 
20” hearth. Because of the design, no 
masonry is required for installation 
when the fireplace is used in collabora- 
tion with the same manufacturer's pre- 
fabricated chimney (Majestic Co., Inc., 
Huntington, Indiana). 
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Dear Visitor: 


Whether you come for a day, 
a week, or longer, your welcome 
is just as warm, and your stay is 
sure to be memorable. Facing 
the city’s only private park, close 
to the Empire State Building, 
Radio City, T. V. Studios, Art 
Galleries, Theatres. 


Single from $6. Double from $8. 
Suites from $12. Free Booklet F. 


Charles W. Schwefel 
OWNER-MANAGER 


Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











| MADE MILLIONS 


Of course, | didn't keep it all, what with 
taxes and the ups and downs of business, 
BUT | am comfortably retired and own a 
mortgage-free 100,000 sq. ft. plant READY 
TO GO at a rock-bottom price, and | will 
help you finance the deal. 


The BIG BUILT-IN BONUS is that you 
will be able to manufacture in a perfect 
industrial community, where wages are 
20% below the national average and the 
taxes are a song! 


BOX F-515 








FORBES, 80 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Seareh of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your books, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W, 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 














The value of FORBES 
to the advertiser is 
based upon its essential 


value to the reader. 























“MR. MURPHY DIDN’T INTEND 
ANY HARM” 


— William White, ‘‘President of the New York Central and Director of First National Bank of New York’’ 


Why did a railroad supplier leave 46 railroad executives 
tax-free bequests of $25,000 to $100,000 each? 


NDER the will of the late W. P. Murphy, probated in 
1943,* some 46 railroad executives were left bequests 
totaling $2,000,000. 


The beneficiaries included F. E. Williamson, then 
president of the New York Central ($100,000), Martin 
W. Clement, then president and now chairman of the 
board of the Pennsylvania ($100,000), Ralph Budd, 
then president of the Burlington ($50,000), W. M. 
Jeffers, then president of the Union Pacific ($100,000), 
and Fred G. Gurley, then vice president and now 
president of the Santa Fe ($50,000). All the bequests 
were tax-free. 


Murphy was President of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Company, makers of 
patented car roofs and ends, which railroad exec- 
utives required car manufacturers to buy, and he 
did not overlook the many years of loyal patronage 
by these railroad men when back in the forties he 
wrote his last Will and Testament. 


“You have heard about Mr. Murphy’s will’, said Mr. 
William White, president of the New York Central, in a 
speech on March 19 after this strange testament had 
been disclosed by the undersigned. 


Mr. White continued: ‘‘Fortunately, I was not 
remembered in Mr. Murphy’s will, but I am sure 
Mr. Murphy didn’t intend any harm to those he 
did remember in his will, and I am equally sure 
that Mr. Murphy thought that what he was leaving 
to those gentlemen were small amounts of money. 
But I would call attention to the fact that at the 
same time Mr. Murphy left $34 million to North- 
western University, which may be considered a 
fine public service. I am not defending either Mr. 
Murphy or his beneficiaries in any way.”’ 


We agree with Mr. White that leaving $34 million to 
Northwestern University was fine public service, but if 
Murphy’s profits were excessive, what kind of service 
was it to the railroad shareholders? 


While Mr. White does not defend, he seems to 
condone. 


These executives and their companies are the back- 
bone of the Association of American Railroads, whose 
former president, John J. Pelley, was also remembered 
in the Murphy Will. The AAR isa monopoly organization 
whose present president, William T. Faricy, has come 
out publicly in support of Mr. White and the New York 


*Probate Court of Lake County, Illinois 


Central banker-directors against the Alleghany-Young- 
Kirby nominees in the present proxy fight. 


Most of the 130 railroads, even at this late day, use 
outmoded refrigerator cars which drip brine and must 
be shunted to sidings to be loaded down with ice and 
salt. They still use the ancient waste-packed journal 
box on freight cars when modern bearings such as 
automobiles enjoy would eliminate the dangerous hot 
box forever. 


The American public should ask Mr. White and the 
Association of American Railroads these questions: 


Is the slowness of progress in modernizing rail- 
road equipment due to honest differences of opinion 
among railroad men? 


Is it due to anti-competitive agreements? 


Or is it due to extraordinary rewards for railroad 
executives such as described above? 


That such rewards can take other forms than the 
Murphy Will is illustrated in the case of Gustav 
Metzman, former president of the New York Central, 
who now has a lifetime contract at $25,000 a year. This 
Central contract of Mr. Metzman, a director of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, is over and above his full and 
liberal pension of $26,000 a year, to say nothing of the 
strange salary of $60,000 a year he is said to receive at 
his present age 68 from the American Railway Car 
Institute, a trade association of car builders who sell 
equipment to the railroads, including the Central. 


If banker-directors do not insist upon competi- 
tion in banking, how can railroad presidents be 
expected to insist upon competition among sup- 
pliers, contractors and concessionaires with whom 
they constantly deal. 


Kao R yorg 


The Alleghany-Young-Kirby 
Ownership Board 


Owners of More Than 1,000,000 Shares 
of New York Central 


4500 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 








1948 1949 1950 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
. Hew intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) _ 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Detted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 





FORECAST 


1951 1952 1953 


by B. C. FORBES 





U. S. growth moves westward 


CivILIZATION, growth, prosperity have 
historically moved Westward through 
the ages. 

So has it been and is in the United 
States. 

Those of us who live in New York 
City have been prone to regard the 
metropolis as exercising financial 
leadership, national leadership. 

This is no longer the fact. 

The biggest bank the world has ever 
known is now located on our Western 
Coast. 

New York used to have almost a 
monopoly of billion-dollar enterprises. 
Not now. More billion-dollar organiza- 
tions are today located outside of New 
e York than in it. 

Of today’s 22 billion-dollar banks, 
less than half (10) are centered in New 
York. Chicago has two, as has Califor- 
nia, while others are now head- 
quartered in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Bos- 
ton, elsewhere. 


The East still claims most of our 
towering life insurance companies, 
headed by Metropolitan Life, the most 
gigantic business enterprise in the 
world, with assets of well over $12,- 
000,000,000. Of our 68 concerns hav- 
ing assets of $1,000,000,000 or more, 
life insurance companies constitute 15. 

The East leads with our two most 
gigantic oil companies, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, but 
the rest of the country has considerably 
more. 

Ditto railroads. Next to the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central, are 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific. 

New York, indeed the whole East, 
does not figure among America’s fore- 
most motor companies, namely, General 
Motors, Ford. 

Neither of our $2 billion electric con- 
cerns, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
belong to New York City. 
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The world’s two largest steel com- 
panies, United States Steel and Bethle- 
hem, have their main plants elsewhere. 

The mammoth Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, second to Metropolitan Life as our 
most mountainous enterprise (with as- 
sets of almost $12,000,000,000) has its 
headquarters in New York, but the next 
ranking utility is Pacific Gas & Electric, 
while Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison 
comes next to New York’s Consolidated 
Edison. 

Two of our other billion-dollar cor- 
porations, du Pont and Sears, Roebuck, 
are located in Delaware and Chicago. 

Our largest finance company, GM 
Acceptance, does not belong to New 
York; our next two, CIT Financial, 
Commercial Credit, are located in New 
York and Baltimore, respectively. 

In 1929 only 20 business organiza- 
tions had assets of $1,000,000,000 or 
more, the United Press points out, 
against 68 today. 

In view of all this most impressive 
record of America’s growth, why should 
we become pessimistic? I cannot. 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


April 
130.8 
* 411.7 
102.3 
102.3 
140.0 


May 
130.3 
112.1 
101.8 
109.8 
136.1 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared. through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
American Stock Exchange 
and other principal Exchanges. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1526 Walnut Street 


Other New York Offices: 
Empire State Bidg.—Chrysler Bidg.—305 Broadway 
198 Montague Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Other Branch Offices: 





Chicago, Tl. Sacramento, Cal. East Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Hts., il. Salinas, Cal. Mersistows, N. x 
Rochester, N. Y. San Mateo, Vineland, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Santa Crus, Cal Allentown, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. Santa Rosa, Cal Lancaster, Pa. 
Berkeley, Cal. Durham, N. C Scranton, Pa. 
Carmel, C. gh, N York, Pa. 


» Cal. Raleigh, N. C. 
Oakland, Cal. Winston-Salem, N.C. Hagerstown, Md. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





More views on various groups 


Tuis article completes my present views 
on the various groups of stocks, started 
in the May 1 issue: 

Movies: As speculations only, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount, Loew’s, 
Paramount Pictures. The last named, 
Paramount Pictures, has a record which 
differs from most motion picture pro- 
ducers, in that its productions have 
shown a profit for the period from 1940 
to the present. The company also owns 
a television station, and about 25 per 
cent of the outstanding stock of Du- 
Mont Laboratories. Having received 
much of the liquid assets of the prede- 
cessor company, the financial condition 
is strong, with working capital of about 
$19 a share after deducting funded 
debt. 

Natural Gas: Continued growth in 
this group is likely. My preference for 





> FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! < 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POORS 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations 





on 49 Closely Watched Stocks 





e « Without additional cost you will also get data on share 
earnings 1952-53, indicated dividends, current per cent yield, 
Standard & Poor’s market policy and advice on recommended 


investment cash reserve. 


e e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 12 
sound issues for appreciation; 16 for appreciation combined 
with worthwhile income and 21 for income, most of which 
have long, unbroken dividend records. 


r = ACT NOW-— 





i readers of this survey only. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY tae 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's Buy, Hold and Switch recom- | 
mendations on 49 closely watched stocks for the next month together with 


earnings, yield, dividend data and your market policy. Offer open to new i 


" POOR'S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY " 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A838-172 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


long-term holding 
is United Gas 
Corp. It is interest- 
ing to note that 
United Gas is a fa- 
vorite of the In- 
vestment Trusts. 

Office Machin- 
ery: Burroug’s and Remington Rand 
are attractive low-priced speculations. 
In addition to being a leading producer 
of office machinery, Burroughs has also 
begun an active program of research 
and ‘production of electronic instru- 
ments and computers. This division 
might produce a new source of profits 
for the company. 

Oils: This group continues good for 
the long pull; my current favorites, for 
purchase on reactions, are: Cities Ser- 
vice, Cosden Petroleum, Gulf Oil, Ohio 
Oil, Pure Oil, Shell Oil, Texas Co., 
Union Oil of Calif. 

Paper and Printing: Current favorites 
are Brown & Bigelow, and St. Regis 
Paper. The former stock has been 
around 12 to 13 for a long while, and 
although earnings have declined in the 
last year, the $1 dividend is well cov- 
ered. St. Regis’ sales were at an all- 
time high in 1953, with earnings of 
$2.91 a share. Further gains in sales 
and earnings are expected, with a pos- 
sible increase in dividend. 

Rails: These stocks have been un- 
popular for quite some time, particu- 
larly since carloadings and earnings 
have been declining. However, I be- 
lieve leading rail stocks can again be 
considered for purchase, and recom- 
mend at this time: Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Rock Island, Great North- 
ern pfd., Northern Pacific, Seaboard 
Air Line, and Texas & Pacific, and 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; also, St. Louis- 
San Francisco among the low-priced 
rails. 

Rail Equipment: Pullman, because 
its “other” divisions should do well. 

Rubbers: The only company in this 
group that I currently favor is Lee 
Rubber. It is one of the medium-sized 
companies in this field, being well di- 
versified, and exceptionally strong f- 
nancially. Working capital amounts to 
$60 per share. There are but 278,398 
shares of common stock, with no 
funded debt or preferred stock. Earn- 
ings for the last five years have aver- 
aged slightly over $7.50 per share. The 
1958 dividend amounted to $4 plus 5% 
in stock. 

Shipping: In this group I favor W- 
R. Grace, details of which were given 
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in my previous article under the Fi- 
nance group. 

Steels: Most stocks in this group 
have adjusted to the lower production 
rate. The present 69% rate, it must be 
remembered, is the equivalent of the 
102% rate based on the 1947-49 index, 
showing an increased capacity in the 
last six years of almost 41%—from 1.6 
million tons weekly to 2.2 million tons. 
Current favorites among the steels in- 
clude Bethlehem, Crucible, Republic, 
and U. S. Steel. 

Sugars: American Crystal Sugar and 
American Sugar Refining are my favor- 
ites. The former is very strong finan- 
cially, with working capital of almost 
$20 per share. The social unrest in 
the foreign sugar-producing countries, 
including our own possession of Puerto 
Rico, would seem to warrant a “wait- 
and-see” attitude in regard ‘to other 
sugar stocks. 

Textiles: The only stock in this group 
which I favor is Pacific Mills, now 
around 23-24. There is no funded debt; 
working capital amounts to around $38 
per share. Earnings in 1953 were $2.58 
per share. 

Tobacco: 1 think that most of the 
stocks in this group are attractive, with 
Reynolds my special favorite. 

Utilities: The leading utilities should 
be especially helped if, as expected, 
Congress ‘soon enacts legislation to re- 
duce double taxation of dividends. In 
the absence of the outbreak of a World 
War, and with present very low money 
rates, certainly American Telephone 
would not be too high even at 180, 
where the yield would be 5%. My favor- 
ites: American & Foreign Power, Amer- 
ican Tel. & Tel., International Tel. & 
Tel., Consolidated Edison, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric, and West Penn Electric. I think 
there is a good chance of the dividend 
payments on the last named being in- 
creased. 

Miscellaneous: Among other stocks 
which I favor, not easily classifiable in- 
to any of the previous groups, are: 
Carborundum, Colgate-Palmolive, See- 
ger Refrigerator, and S. S. White Den- 
tal. Carborundum (a Mellon com- 
pany), and Seeger Refrigerator, both 
previously recommended here, should 
do well over the long term. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


_ 
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* Be prepared to profit 
from next market advance 


490 Stocks Rated 


Ask for reports F-129. 
FREE to new inquirers. 


American Investors Service 
Larchment, N, Y. 
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GD What LA UWeavant ? 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
@ppreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. 
Fo> example, in the past the common stock warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri- 

mtinental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, $500 
westments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 1 
year, 5 years, 10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants being perpetual (such as 
Tri-Continental). To see how much warrants can become very valuable look at the 
R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the 
right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 
R.K.O. common stock was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, the 
warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected R.K.O. 
to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How the picture 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced to $28 and the 
warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. . 

Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went 
from 6Y4¢ to $13, the same $500 investment went to 
$104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as much 
as the common! 

What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term. and perpetual warrants from pust 
years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, par- 
ticularly in Canada, where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have issued warrants. 

Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know that opportunities exist in warrants. 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
warrants trade in today’s market. t 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
ow are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


He should 


He must study all of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities 
field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its 
information. It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. It is accom- 
panied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current oppor- 
tunities in warrants in today’s market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many 
selling under 50c. For your copy, fill in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. 

Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 
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= R.H.M. ASSOCIATES 
= 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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= Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits of Common Stock 
= Warrants,” by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 
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“How to Stay in the 
Money-Making Minority” 


This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the stock market. 
Sixteen pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. Sent without charge 
on request. 


PAUL DYSART 
Stock Market Analyst 





Louisville 7, Kentucky 





























THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Georce D. TaYLor 
Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
“Automatic Tape Reader’’—The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service or charting 
system. 
Send for a descriptive folder. 
LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-4 P. 0. Box 37265 Station G 
Los Angeles 37, California 
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Every investor, every broker needs it! 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES HANDBOOK 


475 leading, actively traded in industrial and 
utility corporations described; 20,000 investment 
facts provided; complete data on unlisted securities 
in most convenient form. Only publication of its 
kind. Each corp. analysis ineludes description of 
business, products, facilities, dividend history, 
assets, sales, earnings, much more. Handbook also 
gives review of Over-The-Counter market, tells how 
to “read” a corp. description, has directory of 
Over-The-Counter dealers and brokers. Among the 
475 corps. described are such leaders as Kellogg, 
Hoover Co., U. S. Shoe Machinery, Ralston- 
Purina, Anheuser-Busch. Price of Handbook $4.75 
postage paid. Send check to Over-The-Counter 
Securities Handbook, Section H, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. ; 








BULLS vs BEARS CONTEST 


Get on the profit-making side! My 32-page 
REPORT TO INVESTORS reveals tested method 
on how to privately determine when a stock is 
undervalued or overpriced—when to buy or sell. 
Based on 24 years’ experience. This non-technical 
Report tells much never suspected by the “public.” 

PRICE $2. Worth much more, or return in 10 . 
days for $2 refund. So play safe. Send for it today. 


FRANK CHARLES PETRINE 
3084 S. W. 27th Ave., Miami 33, Fla. 
















PLAN NOW FOR 
PROFIT with 


INVESTOR’S ENVELOPE 


Containing Vital Investment Aids 


Take the guesswork out of tomor- 

row’s investment moves! Babson’s 

Special Anniversary Investor's En- 

velope will help you strengthen your 

investment position, Use it profitably 

NOW-—as a reliable guide to profit, 

appreciation with safety in ’54! You'll 

have invaluable investment informa- 

tion at your fingertips . ... including 

these timely and vital features: 

@ 6 Stocks for Income 

@ 6 Stocks for Capital Gain 

@ 2 Low-Priced Stocks for 
Speculation 

@ 6 Growth Stocks 

@ 50 Stocks Babson's Says SELL 

@ 1954 Budget for Family Income 

@ $20,000 Investment Portfolio as 
Recommended By Babson's 

@ Timely Confidential Babson 
Bulletin Discussing Preferred 
Stocks and Tax Cuts 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Worth many times its cost, this Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer is being made 
to acquaint investors with Babson’s 
Reports. Now in its 50th year — 
Babson’s has faithfully served and 
protected investors through major 
market ups and downs! Demand for 
this Anniversary Package will be 
heavy—ACT NOW! 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR PROMPTNESS 
—Unusual Value in a Low-Priced 
Growth Stock will be included with 
your Investor's Envelope FREE as a 
BONUS for ACTING NOW! Mail 
Coupon Today with only $2 for this 
vital aid to investment success. 


. 
| BABSON'S REPORTS |! 
| Dept. Fs7, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. | 


| Send me at once, postpaid, your 50th 
Anniversary Investor’s Envelope, and in- | 

| clude the Special Offer “Unusual Value 
in a Low-Priced Growth Stock.’’ $2 | 

| is enclosed. | 
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INVESTORS 


Market advice on low-price 
quality and Canadian 
stocks. 
Specific buy-sell advice 
weekly. Send for free 
#8 Growth Stock Report and 
2 weeks FREE trial 

New inquiries only. 
MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 

Competent Advice Over The Years 


Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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How high are stocks? 


A NEWSPAPER headline says, “Stocks 
Hicuest Since 1929.” It refers to the 
fact that on April 30 the D-] Indus- 
trials, the most widely used index of 
stock prices, sold above 321 for the 
first time since October 23 of that fa- 
mous year. The reader is shocked. He 
says, “I didn’t know stocks were so 
high! This is dangerous!” 

But let's take a look at those D-J 
Industrials. The average includes about 
the same stocks it did in 1929 (there 
have been a few minor substitutions), 


and allowances have been made for 


split-ups and larger stock dividends so 
as to make the published price repre- 
sent as constant a thing as possible. 
But the stocks themselves are worth 
more than in 1929 because they have 
back of them more book value, more 
earning power and more dividend in- 
come. Here’s why: 

In 1929, the D-J Industrials (a com- 
posite “share”) earned $19.31 a share. 
In 1953 the same composite “share” 
earned $27.46. Taking a price of 321, 
a dollar's worth of earnings cost $16.62 
in 1929 and only $11.68 in 1954. 

In 1929, the dividends on the Dow 
were $7.06 a share. In 1958, dividends 
on the Dow were $15.52 a share—more 
than twice as much. A dollar’s worth of 
dividends in 1929, with the average at 
321, cost $45.46. A dollar’s worth of 
dividends in 1954, with the average at 
321, costs $20.62. Thus dividend in- 
come, when bought in D-] quality 
stocks, costs just about 45% as muc 
as it did in 1929. ' 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 









In 1929, the 
book value of the 
composite Dow 
share was $112.19 
on December 31. 
As nearly as can 
be estimated, fig- 
ures are nol quite 
complete, the book value of a compos- 
ite share of the Dow at the end of 1953 
was about $225. So you get just about 
twice as much book value. And the 
book value you get in 1954 is a lot more 
“solid” than the book value you got in 
1929. Few, if any, corporations could 
be reproduced today for their stated 
book value. In 1929 most of them could 
have been reproduced, at least in the- 
ory, for less than their book value. 

So don’t get excited when you hear 
people say that stocks “are selling at 
1929 prices.” Perhaps they are, but 
most of the “big stocks” are much more 
valuable equities. They mean owner- 
ship in bigger and better companies, 
operating in. a bigger and less risky 
economy, and they are more conserva- 
tively capitalized. 

Let’s carry this a little further. In 
1928 the number of shares traded on 
the NYSE was about 128% of the num- 
ber of shares listed, and in 1929 tum- 
over was about 119% of the number of 
shares listed. In 1953 turnover was 
only about 13%, and in the first four 
months of this year turnover was at 
the annual rate of only about 14% of 
the number of shares listed. In other 
words, speculation is about one-ninth 
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1953 WHY CANADIAN OILS DECLINED: Western 
about Canada is a tremendously rich oil country — The “OLD” OIL Area The “NEW” OIL Area 
1 the probably as oil-rich as Texas ever was. It Keon “Qe 
will probably be rich for 25 to 50 years. a. 
more Because Canadian Oil was discovered just 
Zot in before a major stock market boom, Cana- 
could dian Oil stocks made sensational “‘false- 
tall growth” gains. During last year’s general 
ate decline, these premature gains were mostly 
coms lost. A few may even go lower. re ae The Province of Alberta, Sask. 
v P rizona * Colorado and part of British Col. and 
od THE RENEWED UPSWING: But because New Mexico * Texas the U. S. part 6f the Williston 
h basic values are so tremendous, Canadian — es Basin in N. Dakota & Montana 
| Oils must before long, in our opinion, rer We believe that 
“= resume orp advance — and this time it ae FROM 1900 TO 1950 FROM 1954 TO 2000 
, Dut be one of those great “true-growth”’ periods 
more which usually last from 10 to 15 years, and GREAT OIL FORTUNES Htty a -Y oa - 
| in which most of the spectacular investment WERE MADE HERE 
war fortunes of the past have been made. WILL BE MADE HERE 
anies, - 
risky PARALLEL ERAS: Every great industry has normally had a “false-growth”’ period followed 
serva- by one of “true growth.” Railroads ... American oils... automobiles... radio... all 
brought great fortunes to foresighted investors who recognized the “true growth’”’ patterns. 
er. In “TRUE-GROWTH” PROGRAMS: This is the pattern we see ahead for Canadian Oils. They 
ed on have passed the “‘false-growth” stage. Now is the time to prepare for the real advance. That 
 num- is why we have made these FOUR plans for safety and profit: 
Ae, @ PLAN #1 — THE “DOLLAR.COST-AVERAGING” PLAN 
; “ak (Using 4 Special Low-Priced Canadian Oil Stocks) 
t four @ PLAN #2 — THE “SMALi-LOSS BIG-PROFIT IN ‘HOT-HEADLINES’ STOCKS” PLAN 
vas at (With 18 Stocks as Candidates for Future '‘Hot Headlines’’) 
f 
- @ PLAN #3 — THE “BUYING. AND-HOLDING-OF-THE. STRONGER-STOCKS-ON-MAJOR-DIPS” PLAN 
ninth (Using 6 of the Stronger Canadian Oil Stocks) 
@ PLAN #4 — THE “CAREFUL-SEARCH-FOR-THE-'FINAL-BIG-5'-CANADIAN-OILS” PLAN 
— (Starting With the Present 15 Candidates sor the ‘‘Final Big 5’’) 
We have selected 32 Canadian Oil Stocks to fit these ‘‘FOUR PLANS’’. We have a firm con- 
viction that the ‘‘FOUR PLANS” will help you make larger and surer present and future profits 
~ in the coming ‘‘true-growth”’ period. Each Plan has definite rules. For instance, there are 
—| 320 6 rules fer Plan #1, — 3 rules for Plan #2, — 2 for Plan #3 — and 3 for Plan #4. All rules are written 
Ea simply and specifically. For example, on January 28, 1952, by using Plan #2, Rule ‘‘A’’, you 
— could have bought Scurry Oil at about $1.50 when the big headlines on the Alberta ‘‘Malmo”’ 
| 310 discovery broke. Rule ‘“‘B’’ would have protected you against a bad loss. And Rule ‘‘C’’ would 
re have automatically got you out with a big percentage profit at about $5. 
a It is our considered opinion that this “‘true-growth’’ period offers one of the greatest 
— 300 opportunities ever seen in oil stock history. The “‘big headlines’’ will be coming along 
aa soon. You should start Plan #1 now. Fill out and mail the coupon today! 
—-4 r oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
—| 290 Incorporated in 1923, Oil Statistics | OIL STATISTICS CO., Babson Park, Mass. 88 
— Pl der f of “FOUR PLANS” for “Maki 
= Co., Inc. hes for more than three Big Future Profits Ia The Cossing “True-Growth’ Period of Canedian Oil 
—~j 280 decades served a nation-wide group je oony Ag wenenpe, =~ sereamentetions ca the 33 Canadian ns stocks 
: t t e 
—] 110 of Oil Companies and Oil investors. page wd cost py born A x trial to both the OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN 
— and the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS. I check below the method of payment 
— | and type of mailing I prefer. 
= 100 Check for $5 enclosed ___———CiBill Mes Air Mail (50c Extra) 
am OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. | Name a 
aa BABSON PARK, MASS. | Street i 
ie | City "some: . 5 + Beate. +. 
— 80 
— 
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Will You be prepared for coming “TRUE-GROWTH” profits in 


CANADIAN OIL STOCKS? 


“FOUR DEFINITE PLANS” that show the way... 





































Everything Grows... 





WITH URANIUM! 


Here’s another of the many unspectacular but important blessings of 


URANIUM ... 


Among the many peaceful purposes of Atomic Energy are the retarding 
of food spoilage and the acceleration of plant growth made possible by 


irradiation. 


Of paramount interest to investors is the growth which 


URANIUM will probably bring to our robust economy. Day after day we 
read of America’s largest corporations entering the field of Atomic Energy. 
The “let George do it” attitude is fast vanishing; major concerns are heavily 
involved in atomic research because they know the Nuclear Era is here 


to stay! 


With all the conviction and insight of more than 20 years in Wall Street, 
we recommend the purchase of CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES Com- 
mon Stock. For those who can afford to speculate, Consolidated offers an 
unusual opportunity to invest on the ground floor of a producing mine. This 
Company is one of the country’s largest Uranium ore producers, and has 
shown a record of growth which rivals the early history of some of today’s 


industrial giants. 
greater than last year. 


Production for the present fiscal year is about 50% 
Consolidated is really producing, and its common 


stock can be purchased for less than some non-producing Uranium stocks. 


For full information about Consolidated—information which we are sure 
will lead you to the same decision made by more than 14,000 other Ameri- 
cans who have bought Consolidated—write for details of this Company’s 
Growth and Production Record. Mail Coupon Today! 


Currently around 75 cents per share 


TELLIER & Co. PSs 
ESTABLISHED 1931 

1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me the latest information about 
the Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 


NAME .... ees 
(Print) 


ADDRESS . 


L ev... 
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How to Make 
Profitable Market Decisions 
Get Help from New MAY Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS-—-OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows — earnings — 
dividend apitalizati VOLUME on vir- 
tually every active stock listed on N. Y 
Stock Exchange and American Stock Ex- 
change covering 12 full years to May 1, 1954. 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York5 HA 2-4848 








FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over 
a long period of time. And Commodity 
Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to be 
without this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 
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bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 











as active as in 1928 and about one. 
eighth as active as in 1929. 

Again, brokers’ loans today are equal 
to less than’ 1% of the total market value 
of listed shares. In 1929 brokers’ loans 
were equal] to about 10% of the total 
market value of listed shares. 

The present situation in the stock 
market, then, is entirely different from 
what it was in 1929: (1) Values are 
close to 100% better now than they 
were then; (2) speculation is about 1% 
as active, and (8) brokers’ loans (values 
considered) are about 12% to 15% as 
high. So don’t let anyone tell you this 
is “another 1929”! . 

But for all of this, I am less enthusi- 
astic about adding to holdings with 
the D-] Industrials at around 320 (or 
higher) than I was with the average at 
280 or 300. It seems to me that the 
rise from 254 to 321 (as this is writ- 
ten) is entitled to some consolidation. 
This intermediate advance has already 
added 26%, and that’s quite a lot. Fu- 
thermore, it is now about eight months 
old. 

How much of a recession? In the 
preceding issue I suggested that an 
orthodox drop from an assumed 325 
top (that was just a guess) would be 
to 292.50 if it amounted to 10%. I am 
beginning to think that the drop won't 
be as large as 10%, especially if it starts 
from somewhere in the 320-330 area. 
If it starts from a higher level than 
that, it might reach or even exceed 10%. 
It would be better to have a setback 
now than to have it later—after a fur- 
ther rise. 


I am not recommending any exten- 
sive profit-taking except in the Aircraft 
Shares, which I regard as overvalued. 
For the real investor, I would recom- 
mend holding fast to good positions; 
but I would suggest “going easy” for 
the time being on new purchases. Per- 
haps I am too cautious, but I must write 
as I feel. I just think we will have bet- 
ter opportunities to spend new money 
some time between now and July L. 

Just to be inconsistent, I would like 
to mention Northrop Aircraft, now sell- 
ing around 24. It is speculative, ever 
for an aircraft stock. It is selling at 2 
higher price-earnings ratio than the 
shares of most better companies. It 
will earn only about $4.50 a share for 
the year to end July 31. But Northwop 
has a new fighter plane for which it has 
good orders, and the chances are that 
earnings for the year to end July 3}, 
1955 will be very substantially beter. 
On weakness, the stock might be 
picked up as a radical speculation. 
Probably there is no hurry. 


At the annual meeting of Trans 
america (32) it was reported that the 
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company’s subsidiaries earned an es- 
timated $8.1 million in the first quarter 
of 1954 against $4.9 million in the 
same period a year ago and predicted 
that the company would have “a mar- 
velois year in 1954.” Incidentally, it 
was called to the attention of share- 
owners that Occidental Life now has 
over $4% billion of insurance in force 
against about $150 million when Trans- 
america acquired the company in 1930. 
Those who bought this stock at the 
suggestion of this column should keep 
it. 


Pullman, Inc. earned $1.91 a share 
in the first quarter against $1.24 a 
share in the first quarter a year ago, 
but the company will do well if it 
shows more than $5 a share for the 
full year. The $3 dividend rate looks 
“safe” and the extra of $1 probably will 
be paid, too. That would mean a re- 
tum of almost 8% on the stock at 51. 
For those who want a high return, this 
stock and United Fruit (52) continue 
to appeal to me. 


Columbia Broadcasting System (51) 
is one of the few growth stocks I would 
not hesitate to buy at this time. .. . 
The excellent first-quarter earnings of 
the Machine Tool Companies should 
not be regarded as a measure of what 
is to be expected in subsequent quar- 
ters. I would cut back holdings in this 
group, and cut them back sharply in 
spite of the high dividend yields and 
apparently low price-earnings ratios. 

.. The U. S. Rubber (32%) report for 
the first quarter shows what a soft 
cushion the end of the EPT gives some 
companies. Sales were off from $226 
million to $190 million, and pretax net 
from $26% million to $17% million. Yet, 
because taxes were down from almost 
$19 million to $9.8 million, the com- 
pany was able to earn $1.18 a share 
on its stock for the period, against 
$1.10 a share in the same quarter a 
year ago. .. . Borg Warner (83) is one 
of the companies which should do bet- 
ter in the second quarter than in the 
first... . American Seating (26) should 
have a: most excellent third quarter, 
and the stock looks interesting when- 
ever available on setbacks. . . . Clark 
Equipment (38) expects to earn more 
in the second quarter than in the first 
quarter, for which a net of $1.09 a 
share was reported. . . . The Oil Shares 
continue to act better than the other 
major groups. Pure Oil, Amerada, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Phillips “Petroleum are among my 
favorites. 


Advence release by air mail of this regular 


article 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


May 15, 1954 


will be sent to interested readers | 
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1954 Forecast Now at Discount 


Each December we issue an elabo- 
rately colored chart and forecast of 
the stock market for the entire year 
ahead. Year after year we receive 
repeat orders for this chart from 
bankers, educational institutions, mu- 
tual funds, investment counselors, 
brokers and large and small investors. 
Now that several months of 1954 have 
passed, we are offering the limited 
balance still on hand at $10 each, as 
opposed to the $15 previously ‘paid 
by many hundreds of purchasers. No 
further reductions will be made. 
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BULL MARKET 
TO RESUME 
AFTER “BREATHER 


New bull market highs will be reached between certain dates already 
computed by our comprehensive Cycle Studies. Meanwhile, however, 
other forces uncovered by these Studies indicate a “breather” reaction 
which should begin from a Key Period also already computed. 


These important time periods are disclosed in a recent Stock Trend 
Bulletin which we will send on a reduced price basis to investors and 
traders who have not previously taken advantage of our Special 


Offers. 


You will also receive (A) Our record of all transactions 


(B) Chart showing accuracy of our 1954 Cycle Forecast in com- 
parison with the Dow “65” composite average, plus (C) Specific 
information which should enable you to determine whether or not 


to— 


BUY. SELL OR HOLD 


American Woolen 


General Motors 


Republic Steel 


Borden Int. Harvester Safeway Stores 
Eastern Airlines Int. Paper Schenley 

Gulf Mobile National Gypsum St. Regis Paper 
Foster Wheeler Otis Elevator U. S. Rubber 
Robert Gair Pacific Western Oil Westinghouse 


General Dynamics 


Pan American 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


This bargain offer to new readers includes also a study of all Major 
Market Surveys for 50 years (Reg. Price $2) plus one month’s trial 
subscription to the twice-weekly comprehensive Stock Trend Bulletin 


on stocks, commodities and special time studies*. 


$5 (a $10 value). 
* Now especially important. 


Total cost is only 


Stock TREND SERVICE, INC. 


Springfield 3 


Div. 
m0; 00; 00; 00 RR 


F-515 Massachusetts 
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CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirtieth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid June 10, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 14, 1954. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 








SMALL INVESTORS 
A New Simple Guide For You 


Our new report is a time-saving ote Ps 
trading certain low-priced securities. It 
3 a selling from 25¢ to $9.50, listed 2 a 
unlist 
YOU CAN PUT AS LITTLE AS $100-$200 into 
some of the 104 top issues—$500-$1000 in others. 
Prominent industrials, mines and oils are in- 
cluded—some Canadian. 
LONG-TERM “BUY’’ AND “SELL” PRICES 
are suggested, determined from each issue’s in- 
dividual history. 
Alphabetical index. 

bam LOW MARKET COULD MEAN A 

NANCIAL VICTORY FOR YOU! 

Send $2.00 for ‘‘The Armstrong System.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARMSTRONG FINANCIAL 
RESEARCH 





Remlap, Alabama 
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WILLISTON BASIN 
OIL LEASE...°” $69 


No Stock to Buy, 
No Taxes to Pay... 


$69 covers all costs; and 
all lease rental charges are 
paid (for next 2 years) to 
May 1956. 


An outright speculation, of 
course, but one that might bring 
you untold wealth in this area 
known as the Williston Basin. In 
Nerth Dakota alone, oil pro- 
duction for the 12 months 
ending December 31, 1953 
amounted to 5,249,335 bar- 
rels from over 250 producing 
wells. If you can afford to specu- 
late in this new oil region, you 
can acquire from Petroleum 
Research Co. a 20-acre oil 
and gas lease for only $69 
(or a 40-acre lease for only 
$119; 80-acre lease, $225). 
These leases are full 7ths 
interest, commercial, record- 
able assignment, primary 
term leases due 1962. This 
covers all costs and lease rental 
charges to May 1956. After May 
1956, rentals will then be paid by 
you annually at the rate of 25¢ 
per acre until the expiration of 
the lease in May 1962. Since we 
have only a limited amount of 
leases available, we are recording 
them on a first come, first served 
basis. Act now, mail your check 
today! Fill out and mail coupon 
below. 


PETROLEUM RESEARCH na) 


42 BROADWAY + WEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


I am enclosing herewith my check (or 





money order) in the amount of $ 
I wish to purchase from you: 


(-10 20 acre Oil and Gas Lease $ 69 
[) 40 acre Oil and Gas Lease $119 
[} 8@ acre Oil and Gas Lease $225 


Name 


Address 








City 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Stop, look and listen! 


Tue stock market has been going up, 
almost without interruption, since mid- 
September of last year. Because the 
market has remained so highly selec- 
tive, with hundreds of stocks barely 
participating in the advance and scores 
of stocks making new lows week after 
week, the true extent of the rise is not 
readily apparent. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average with a 25% gain 
up to the end of last month doesn’t tell 
the full story. When high-grade invest- 
ment stocks like Socony-Vacuum, In- 
ternational Paper and Inland Steel 
jump 50% in a little more than seven 
months, not to mention the fabulous 
performance of General Electric and 
Westinghouse or specialties like Vana- 
dium, Tennessee Corporation, Lily-Tu- 
lip Cup or Outboard Marine, then we 
better take time out and see where 
we stand. 

Much as I enjoy the pleasant atmos- 
phere that goes hand in hand with ris- 
ing security prices, I must confess that 
I don’t like to see the market go that 
fast. Whenever it begins to look so 
easy to make money in the stock mar- 
ket, too many people will buy stocks 
to pick up a few quick points rather 
than to make a sound long-term invest- 
ment. They become speculators who 
look at prices, not investors who look 
at values. This creates a potentially 
dangerous situation where sudden and 
increasingly severe shakeouts have to 
be expected and where the inexperi- 
enced is likely to get his fingers burned. 

I don’t think that stock prices in gen- 
eral are too high already, but it cannot 
be denied that many stocks are dis- 
counting quite liberally the expected 
promising future. The new General 
Electric stock, for example, now is 
yielding less than 4% even on basis of 
anticipated $1.60 dividend rate which, 
in turn, represents a 20% increase over 
the dividend paid last year. I’m con- 
vinced that General Electric will con- 
tinue to enjoy outstanding growth in 
sales and profits and I wouldn’t think 
of eliminating the stock from true in- 
vestment accounts, but buyers of the 
stock at today’s prices should have no 
illusion that they are getting a bargain 
with the company’s stock valued at 
well over $3% billion! 

Many first-quarter earnings reports 
are tremendously impressive. They con- 
firm our often expressed opinion that 
efficient and well managed companies 
can earn most satisfactory profits even 
when not operating anywhere near full 
capacity. Realization of this fact is the 
basic cause of the rise in stock prices; 


50 


it is also the reason 
for the market's 
extreme selectivity. 

Good investment 
values are begin- 
ning to get rather 
scarce. Mostly they 
can be found in 
stocks which for one reason or another 
are not among the favorites of the in- 
stitutional investor. Once again I wish 
to draw attention to Royal Dutch Pet- 
roleum (42), one of the world’s larg- 
est corporations and similar in many 
respects to Standard Oil (N. J.). The 
great majority of institutional investors 
have ignored Royal Dutch for two rea- 
sons: (1) it is a foreign (Dutch) cor- 
poration; (2) it is not listed on an 
American exchange. 

The company’s management has 
been as able, conservative and success- 
ful as that of the best American oil 
company. While Royal Dutch has im- 
portant interests in Europe and other 
parts of the world, more than 70% of 
its crude oil production and 60% of its 
refinery runs are in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its interest in the American 
Shell Oil Co. plus its working capital 
alone approximately equal the present 
price of the stock. With consolidated 
earnings of over $7 a share last year, 
Royal Dutch is selling at less than six 
times earnings; Standard Oil (N.].) 
sells at almost ten times 1953 earnings 
of $9.13 a share. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum is expected 
to be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange this year which will remove 
one major obstacle now standing ® 
the way of more general investment 
appeal. While cash dividends will total 
only about $1.40 a share, a stock divi- 
dend of 20% has been proposed. 

Earnings of Mathieson Chemical 
(45) have made little progress in the 
past several years while the company 
was digesting its rapid expansion, i- 
cluding the acquisition of Squibb. This 
most aggressively managed company 
seems ready to resume its earnings 
growth and new commitments on 4 
semi-investment basis seem fully wat- 
ranted. With earnings likely to approxi 
mate, if not exceed the previous p 
of $3.56 a share in 1951, the $2 divi 
dend rate is amply protected. The stock 
is still selling some 10% under its old 
high of 49%. 

Interesting developments have added 
a new spark to American Potash © 
Chemical Corp. whose record over the 
last ten to fifteen years had not beep 
particularly inspiring. A few months 
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ago the company, jointly with The 
American Metal Co. and _ Selection 
Trust, Ltd., a British mining concern, 
obtained one of the world’s largest and 
low-cost high-grade lithium-beryllium 
deposits in Southern Rhodesia which 
holds promise of considerable impor- 
tance in atomic energy and other fields. 
Substantial improvements in the effici- 
ency of its potash operations also have 
brightened the earnings outlook. 

With only about 431,000 common 
shares outstanding, which are preceded 
by $9,160,000 of preferred stock and 
$3,081,000 of long-term debt, the com- 
mon stock has considerable leverage. 
While this detracts from the investment 
rating of a stock, it does add to its 
speculative attraction so long as the 
earnings trend is pointing upwards. 
This year’s net income should compare 
favorably with 1953 profits of $4.01 a 
share, but an increase in the present 
$2 dividend rate, which has been in 
effect for the last 4% years, is not im- 
minent. Assuming no major change in 
general business conditions, American 
Potash may earn around $6 a share 
within a couple of years, and on that 
basis the stock, at 44, has interesting 
possibilities. The Class “B” stock is 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; the “A” stock, practically iden- 
tical but inactive on the American Ex- 
change, should be avoided because of 
its limited market, unless it can be 
bought substantially below the price of 
the “B” stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article wil be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








A STOCK THAT 
CAN DOUBLE SOON 


Price 5% High 81/2 
Indicated Yield Over 62% 


More solid values behind it than when 
it sold at 8%. In 7 years oil and gas 
sales jumped 570%. Net earnings 
gained 830%. Oil reserves increased 
575%. Greatly strengthened finances. 
Liberal dividends. Oil & Gas interests 
in 153 wells and 185,051 acres spread 
over 14 states. Has big stake in 
coming Florida oil boom. Immediate 
purchase advised. 


Send Coupon now for FREE 
Report FA 
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A.B.C. Vending 
Affiliated Gas Equip. 
Amer. Airlines 
Amer. Maracaibo 
Amer. Motors 
Ashland Oil & Ref. 


advisory services. 


Speculations and all Special Reports for only $1. 





Canadian Pac. 
Celanese Corp. 
Continental Motors 
Curtiss-Wright 
Emerson Radio 
Equity Corp. 


ARE YOU HOLDING THESE 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS? 


Fairchild Engr. & Air 
New York Central 
No. Amer. Aviation 
Packard Motors 
Pepsi-Cola 

20th Century-Fox 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 18 stocks based on consensus of over 40 leading 


ALSO THE EXPERTS’ FAVORITE 


This popular stock is gaining more in ‘‘Buy’’ ratings than other favorites of the analysts. Our concise report 
on these 19 stocks is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) including Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. 1-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Report on above stocks FREE with 4 weeks’ subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVEST- 


New subscribers only. 
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investment. 
Hillside, New Jersey. 





HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on suggested investments in little-known stocks. 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor...We specialize in these stocks selling under $5.— 
A. J. G. of Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 other services, 
but yours is one of the best I have seen for the small investor.” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual profits on just a small 
Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-18, 


These are 














FREE on Request 
A LETTER ON 
Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 
by POINT AND FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds 
your independent judgment in selecting 
the right stocks at the right time. 
Widely used by professional traders and 
investors. 

Literature available on Figure Charts 
of stocks and commodities . . . a daily 
price change service . . . and instruction 
material. 

All of the above will be sent free on 
request. Write for Portfolio F-3. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 

64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. Y. 
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(to new buyers only) 


303 THREE TREND 


visualizing 21 months’ market ac- | 
tion and value potential background 


of 303 leading stocks, 28 group 
averages and other special charts. 


Send $1 NOW to Dept. FM-515 


Full year’s subscription $25 includes 12 || 
Monthly Security Chart Folios, two 500 
Cycli-Grapbh Folios and Wall Chart 


\SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION) 


141 Milk Street, | 
Boston 9, Mass. | 








STOCKS WITH 
FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


FINANCIAL WORLD reminds investors 
of advantages in owning shares of s' 
DEBT-FREE companies having only one class of 
stock, where ALL NET PROFITS after taxes 
ACCRUE TO THE BENEFIT OF STOCK 
OWNERS, either for dividends or future growth. 
The 111 issues selected for special study all 
RATED “B”’ to “A+. ” 


Of this group 41 ‘‘FIRST-CLAIM’’ 
stocks have paid yr year for 25 to 


years. : 

5% to 5.9%; 24 yield 6% to 6.9%; 48 yield 
7% to 10.7%. More than half of of group are priced 
to fit the average investor: 28 recently priced 
under 50; 26 under 35; 15 under 25. 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly of FINANCIAL WORLD, you will 
also receive “111 STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS”; “158 Stocks The Insiders Are 
Buying’; and “104 Long-Term Dividend Payers 
That Never Had a Deficit,” in addition to ““Ten 
50-Year Dividend Payers With = of 5.4% to 
8.8%,”’ and our valuable 64-pag tag nc 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” "Encthan satteoned 
aT ee ae PENDENT’ RATIN stock 
ide gives our INDEPENDENT RATING on 
EACH STOCK so yeu can reach wiser decisions 
is Gen gundam and weber ee diate a 
any stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for annual 
subscription ($11 for six months) 
4-PART Investment Service, toehadioy, 1954-Re- 
vised Amnual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH”’ 
MANUAL as soon as published. All Your Money 
Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














The Closed-End Investment Company 





IN recent years, a lot of market interest 
has been shown in the mutual fund (or 
open-end) type of investment com- 
pany. Not quite as much attention has 
been paid to its very close relative: the 
closed-end company. To some extent, 
this has been due to the more aggres- 
sive promotion of mutual funds. The 
fact that closed-end companies are a 
bit more complex may also have con- 
tributed to their neglect. The net result 
appears to be that the closed-end com- 
pany has been relegated to a minor 
role in the portfolio planning of the 
average investor. This means that many 
individuals are by-passing an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a very worth- 
while investment area . . . one with 
particular appeal for the buyer of lim- 
ited means. Perhaps the following 
notes will help shed a little more light 
on this interesting subject. 

A study of the structure of this type 
of financial organization is most re- 
vealing. To begin with, the closed-end 
investment company is a financial in- 
stitution whose sole activity is to invest 
the money of many individuals. In this 
respect it resembles its opposite num- 
ber, the open-end company. The struc- 
tural point on which these two com- 
panies differ, however, is that of 
capitalization. In the case of the mutual 
fund, the total number of shares out- 
standing increases or decreases as 
shares are purchased or redeemed from 
the issuing company. In the closed-end 
company, the number of shares out- 
standing are fixed (thus the term 
“closed-end”), and prospective buyers 
can only obtain shares from prospective 
sellers. Furthermore, a number of 
closed-end companies have been fi- 
nanced with senior capital (bank loans, 
bonds or preferred stock), while in the 
mutual fund this feature is almost non- 
existent. 

This structural difference in capi- 
talization results in a difference in the 
method by which prices are determined 
tor shares of these companies. In the 
open-end company, the price to be 
paid for its shares is always based upon 
net asset value (the value of the total 
net assets divided by the number of 
shares outstanding). With the closed- 
end company, the price paid is deter- 
mined by the forces of supply and de- 
mand, and although the asset value 
per share has an important bearing on 
the price, other factors will also be 
influential. 

Putting aside the topic of structure, 
it is interesting to note that the closed- 
end company resembles the mutual in 
offering several highly important fea- 
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by MICHAEL KOURDAY 


tures such as: di- 
versification, top 
management and 
tax benefits. 

So much has 
been written about 
diversification that 
little need be add- 
ed here except for 
a reminder that 
this important factor may be achieved 
in a number of ways. Among the better 
known closed-end companies, for in- 
stance, it will be seen that National 
Aviation prefers companies in the avia- 
ation field; Atlas Corp. is well known 
for its interest in special situations, 
while Adams Express holds a broad list 
of securities. In effect, these variations 
of the diversification factor afford the 
investor the opportunity of finding al- 
most any type of grouping which ap- 
peals to him. 

It is pretty well established that 
most closed-end companies offer first- 
rate management, since it is a common 
practice to maintain highly-skilled per- 
sonnel whose sole function is the 
selection of securities. Interestingly 
enough, some of the same managers of 
mutual funds also serve as the :avest- 
ment managers of some closed-end 
companies. It should be realized, of 
course, that different managements get 
different results. Among those closed- 
end companies which are often looked 
upon as having above-average manage- 
ments are: Lehman Corp., General 
American Investors, Atlas Corp., and 
Consolidated Investment Trust. 

Also advantageous are the tax bene- 
fits which are often possible. Since 
some of the investment company’s in- 
come is often comprised of capital 
gains, the receipt of such income to 
the individual is taxed at capital gain 
rates (subject to a maximum tax 
25%). A few of the closed-end com- 
panies who have appeared to stres$ 
capital gains are: Lehman Corp., Gen- 
eral American Investors, U.S. & Foreigt 
Securities, National Aviation, National 
Shares and American International 
Corp., to mention a few. 

Aside from these three important 
characteristics which it shares with the 
mutual fund, the closed-end investment 
company offers several additional im 
teresting features. These are the very 
vital factors of leverage and discount. 

To the investor with speculative in- 
clination, the feature of leverage found 
in some closed-end companies offers 
good appreciation possibilities. This 
characteristic is well known to most of 
us, although the term is seldom used 
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outside of the investment field. The 
businessman, for instance, obtains lev- 
erage from a bank loan . . . the investor 
from buying on margin. 

Leverage occurs in investment com- 
panies which have been capitalized 
through the use of bank loans, bonds, 
preferred shares, or any combination 
thereof.‘ The idea, of course, is to try 
to earn more on the borrowed funds 
than these funds will cost. Further- 
more, since all that the senior capital 
can claim is its par or redemption 
value, any increase in the net assets 
of an investment company after this 
point would accrue fully to the com- 
mon stock. Leverage, therefore, pro- 
vides the investor with someone else’s 
money as additional working capital. 
Naturally this feature will magnify 
profits, intensify losses. 

While a number of investment com- 
panies have some senior equity in their 
capitalization, the following have a 
significant amount:  Tri-Continental, 
Central-Illinois Securities, Alleghany 
Corp., Equity Corp., Pacific American 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘Profitable 
Grain Trading.” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO I, ILL. 
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Because of abundant natural resources, this 
crea served by Utah Power & Light Co., offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 

AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P.O. Box 899, Dept. W, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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Investors and U.S. & International 
Securities. 

Discount. One of the unusual fea- 
tures of the closed-end company is that 
most shares can be bought at a lower 
cost than the per share asset value 
(except in cases of an above-average 
record). The size of the discount is 
determined by many factors, such as 
the company’s record, capitalization, 
management and portfolio policies. 
While the investor should not buy an 
investment company merely for the dis- 
count, its presence can result in im- 
proving profit possibilities. 

For one thing, the discount can also 
provide a degree of leverage. For 
example, Niagara Share, whose sole 
capitalization is represented by com- 
mon stock, has, in effect, about $1.40 
of assets working for every dollar of 
market price. Furthermore, as the dis- 
count narrows, additional leverage is 
provided. In the case of General Amer- 
ican Investors, for instance, the price 
now being paid—which approximates 
net asset value—once represented a 
substantial discount (at year-end 1950 
—7%, 1947—25%, and 1941—42%). 

Because discounts vary widely among 
individual companies, there is no pos- 
sible way to buy one issue with a high 
discount on the premise that it will 
narrow to the amount obtained on other 
issues. Furthermore, it will usually 
be found that the larger the discount, 
the greater will be the amount of risk 
which the investor will have to assume. 
In this connection, the following com- 
panies whose shares sell at an un- 
usually high discount, are also among 
the speculative closed-end companies: 
Equity Corp. (52%), Tri-Continental 
(42%), Central-Illinois (39%), U.S. & 
International (31%) and Niagara Share 
(30%). 

With all these interesting features, 
the closed-end company certainly seems 
to merit the attention of all serious- 
minded market participants. 

Following are a few which have par- 
ticular appeal: Tri-Continental, as a 
high leverage stock for capital appre- 
ciation; Carriers & General, for income 
purposes; Atlas Corp., because of its 
fine management; General American 
Investors, in view of its ability to pay 
large capital gains, and Niagara Share, 
because of the attractive discount on 
a well-diversified portfolio. 
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Now...be a better judge of 


INVESTMENT 
VALUES 


Try Barron’s for 17 Weeks...$5 


Avoid investment blunders that could cost you 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of dollars. Get the 
facts that will help you do a better job of separat- 
ing good investments from bad investments—so 
that you will increase your investment income and 
build your capital. The information and guidance 
you need comes to you in Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why*the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week . . . on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
corporations-—and on industrial and market trends. 

No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones. 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you handlc 
your business and investments with greater under- 
standing and foresight . . . the investment impiica- 
tions of current political and economic events. . . 
the perspective you must have to anticipate trends 
and grasp profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how useful—and profitable— 
Barron’s is. Its subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with your 
check for $5; or tell us to bill you. Address: 
Barron’s, 40 New Street, N. Y. 4, N. Y F-515 








Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe F.C.K. 
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’ Mutual Funds 
Cfevestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks, preferred stocks and 
bonds. 


Srveitors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 
An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
securities. 


Hevestors St0CK FUND, INC. 

An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 


evestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face amount certificate company issu- 
ing installment certificates having 6, 10, 
15 and 20 year maturity values and 
fully paid face amount investment cer- 
tificates. 

This is not an offer to sell these securi- 
ties. They are subject to the registration 
and pro<pectus requirements of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act. Information about 
the issuer, the securities and the circum- 
stances of the offering is contained in 
the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of 
capital stock or certificates of the above 
companies may be obtained from the 
national distributor and investment man- 
ager at Room 356, Roanoke Bidg., 
Mi ali 2, Mi 


at. 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. S-20 
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SPECIALISTS IN CHEMICALS 


“RESEARCH is the most important part 
of a chemical company.” That state- 
ment came last week from Ferdinand 
Eberstadt. And he should know. Eber- 
stadt is the founder and president of 
16-year-old Chemical Fund, Inc., whose 
$63.2 million net assets are invested in 
the common stocks of 51 chemical com- 
panies (plus $1.5 million in short-term 
notes and Treasury Bills). Chemical 
Fund’s dollar investments vary from 
$162,750 in Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. to $3.5 million in du Pont; in 
number of shares its holdings vary from 
2,300 shares of Haloid Company to 
74,500 of Dow Chemical. 

But whatever the size, Chemical 
Fund’s investment is based mainly on 
the company’s research efforts. In 
1953 alone the companies represented 
in Chemical Fund's portfolio spent 
$310 million on research. This was 3% 
of their total sales, or 15% of their net 
before taxes. Such emphasis on re- 
search, Eberstadt points out, has led 
Minnesota Mining to increase its earn- 
ings 1,089% since 1929, Pfizer 810%, 
Abbott Labs 710%, Monsanto 642%, 
and Dow Chemical 587%. But he is 
equally quick to point out that, for 
the investor, another kind of research 
is equally necessary: research by the 
fund’s investment managers. Thus 
Chemical Fund boasts its own elab- 
orate research department and in ad- 
dition counts on Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
the nation’s oldest chemical engineer- 
ing consulting firm, to advise it on 
what is happening where. Appropri- 
ately enough Chemical Fund sold its 
holdings of American Viscose and Cel- 
anese a couple of years ago, before 
the big break in textile stocks. It also 
unloaded $5 million of antibiotic stocks 
in 1951, but still has some left. 

Early Bird. Although Eberstadt, 63, 
today bosses Chemical Fund, he is no 
chemist. In fact, he originally planned 
on a career in the law, in 1923 be- 
came a partner in a law firm. In 1931 
he opened the doors of his own un- 
derwriting and investment banking 
firm, F. Eberstadt & Co. Until the mid- 
30s he had no particular interest in 
chemicals. Then his firm underwrote 
Victor Chemical Co. and that changed 
everything. In studying Victor Chem- 
ical, Eberstadt became engrossed with 
the whole industry. “We discovered 
that it was difficult to find an unprof- 
itable year or a dividend omission in 
the whole industry, there were prac- 
tically no strikes and chemicals fared 
the same in peace and war.” 

For Eberstadt this was enough. In 
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July, 1938, after nine months of study, 
Chemical Fund was launched with net 
assets of only $100,000. As Eberstadt 
laughingly put it: “Those were the 
days when mutual funds were held in 
a high measure of disrepute, but we 
had the courage of ignorance.” 

But Chemical Fund’s president did 
not ignore the industry’s disrepute. He 
formulated such exacting policies for 
his new fund that it was one of the few 
funds that were not forced to make 
any changes in 1940 when the Invest- 
ment Act was passed. 

He soon discovered that in chemicals 
he had picked a winner. It is the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing industry and the 
only one which serves all of the US. 
Department of Commerce’s 72 indus- 
try groups. It is essentially non-cyclical. 
Eberstadt likes to illustrate this point 
by showing that in 1933, dividends on 
the stocks now held by Chemical Fund 
fell only 39%, against 58% for the whole 
Dow-Jones Industrial list. 

Growth & Patience. But while Eber- 
stadt speaks glowingly of the impor- 
tance of the whole industry, he natural- 
ly ‘feels it is no place for the unknow- 
ing investor. There are, for instance, 
tremendous differences in company 
performance. While Minnesota Mining 
has increased its per share earnings 
more than 1,000% since 1929, Com- 
mercial Solvents’ earnings dropped 
31%. Moreover, the industry is a dif- 
ficult one to follow intelligently. As 
affable Eberstadt smilingly explains: 
“It’s easy to know what General Mo- 
tors makes, but it takes an expert to 
know what the chemical terms mean, 
what the product can do.” Experts are 
what Chemical Fundmen claim to be, 
and they base their claim on the rec 
ord. While the Fund’s emphasis is on 
growth, many of its stocks pay sizable 
dividends. Abbott Lab has increased 
its cash dividends 1,900% since 1929, 
Pfizer 1,289%, and in the more than 
1,000% increase class are such com- 
panies as Minnesota Mining, National 
Lead, Monsanto and Scott Paper. But § 
Chemical Fund’s major emphasis is on 
growth, and the fund claims one of the 
lowest portfolio turnovers in the in- 
dustry. 

For the Future. Despite so much past 
growth, Chemical Fund executives be 
lieve that the chemical industry wil 
go right on growing—and rapidly. In 
particular favor are companies develop- 
ing polyethelyene (a plastics material) 
and epoxy resins. While synthetic fibers 
have suffered a temporary setback, 
Fund experts believe that their future 
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looks good. As oné Chemical Fund of- 
ficer remarks: “There is yet to be de- 
veloped a material which is equally 
useful all year round.” 

For still longer-term possibilities, 
Fundsmen look to the companies in the 
fields of coal hydrogenation and syn- 
thetic rubber—the latter's importance 
to come to the fore when the plants 
are back in private hands. But for right 
now and the future, Eberstadt believes 
that every investor should put about 
90% of his funds in chemical stocks— 
preferably through Chemical Fund. 


CHEMICALS GLOSSARY 


ALTHOUGH the chemical industry per- 
vades each of the 72 industry groups 
of the American economy, and _ has 
grown to an estimated 15% (through 
its processing industries) of U.S. total 
output of goods and services, the aver- 
age American often knows very little 
of the jargon of the industry. This is 
because he (1) has only recently come 
to realize its full importance; (2) has 
little to do in daily life with “chemi- 
cals” as such, but rather with the end- 
products whose chemical composition 
is not obvious or important to him; and 
(3) must admit, with some embarrass- 
ment, that too many years separate him 
from his schooldays chemistry home- 
work. Here Forses presents a well- 
abbreviated glossary of some of the 
commonest words in chemical termi- 
nology: 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS are the 
nitrates, the phosphates, potash and 
synthetic chemicals marketed to agri- 
culture for (1) fertilizing or condition- 
ing the soil, or (2) killing weeds, in- 
sects, fungi, rodent pests, etc. 

Basic CHEMICALS are acids, alkalis, 
salts and other tonnage cheinicals, so- 
called because they are sold in raw, 
bulk form. 

Fine CHEMICALS, such as flavorings, 
medicines, dyes and some reagents, are 
intricately compounded, made to grade, 
high-unit-priced and small-volumed. 

Heavy CHEMICALS are the opposite 
of fine chemicals, providing low-unit 
profits and necessitating large volume; 
they consist of the basic chemicals and 
other tonnage chemicals used as inter- 
mediates, 

INTERMEDIATES are “building-block” 
chemicals, upgraded in combination 
with other chemicals to form a new 
product. 

Orcanic CHEMICALS are those which 
contain carbon, include especially the 
coal- and petroleum-derivatives and 
those made from agricultural materials. 

INornGANIC CHEMICALS are those 
which do not contain carbon. 

PETROCHEMICALS are all chemical 
COmpounds recovered from petroleum 
or natural gas or derived wholly or 


May 15, 1954 


CLARK 


THE TEXAS COMPANY — slit 
FEA <A Divi d ¢ n d ‘ oli Ce 


A regular quarterly dividend of 














seventy-five cents (75¢) per share The Board of Directors of the Clark 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- Equipment Company today declared 
pany has been declared this day, the following dividends: 


payable on June 10, 1954, to oe gs 
stockholders of record at the close oe stayin praca page 
of business on May 7, 1954. of 75 conte per share; payshle June 


‘ 10, 1954, to shareholders of record at 
The stock transfer books will re- the close of business May 26, 1954. 
main open. 


















































Rosert FIsHEer Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
April 27, 1954 ieiealens terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
tertiles able June 15, 1954, to shareholders 
May 26, 1954. 
G. E. ARNOLD 
° April 30, 1954 Secretary 
llied 
hemical 
Quarterly dividend No. 133 of SOUTHERN 
Seventy-five Cents ($.75) per NATURAL GAS 
share has been declared on COMPANY 


the Common Stock of Allied 


i Birmingham, Alabama 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 


payable June 10, 1954 to stock- Common Stock Dividend No. 61 

holders of record at the close A ———, of - — 
: per share has been declare 

of business May 14, 1954. ke Conaek Se a 

W. C. KING, Secretary § Southern one bee on 

. pany, payable June , 

April 27, 1954. 1954 to stockholder: of rec- 








ord at the close of business 
on June 1, 1954. 












































H. D. McHENRY, 
} Vice President and Secretary. 
SOCONY—VACUUM Dated: April 24, 1954. 
OIL COMPANY | ‘| 
INCORPORATED ~ 
Dividend April 
No. 173 27, 1954 DIVIDEND NOTICE 





SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 


The Board of Directors today day declared a quarterly 

















declared a quarterly dividend of cash dividend -of 40 cents 
50¢ per share on the outstand- { per share on the common 
ing capital stock of this Com- wy stock of the Company, pay- 
pany, payable June 10, 1954, able June 4, 1954, to stock- 
to stockholders of record at the holders of record at close 
close of business May 7, 1954. of business Apeil 28., 1956. 
W. D. BickHaM, Secretary April 13, 1954 Cc. a 
































CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable June 7, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 13, 1954. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
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IDI LLL LY 


FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

77th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable July 10, 1954 


to stockholders of record June 17, 
1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable July 10, 1954 to 
stockholders of record June 17, 1954. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


April 22, 1954 














THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable June 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 
10, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 27, 
1954. 








CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


May 5, 1954 





DREWRYS 


A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share for the second quarter of 1954 
has been declared on the common 
stock, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the 534 % cumulative preferred 
stock of this company, both payable 
June 10, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
May 25, 1954. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















PEPPERELL 


| ae MANUFACTURING 
cA BRI CS COMPANY 


Boston, April 30, 1954 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared pay- 
able May 15, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 8, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. - 
Paut E. Crocker, Secretary 








partly from petroleum or natural gas 
hydro-carbons. 

PROCESSING INDUSTRIES are those in- 
dustries which manufacture chemicals 
and allied products. This group also 
includes those industries which use 
chemicals and chemical processes in 
manufacturing their product (e.g., 
rayon, paper, glass, rubber, petroleum 
refining). 

SYNTHETIC Resins are the manufac- 
tured substances from which Piastics 
are made. 

SyNTHEsIs is the building of a chemi- 
cal compound by the union of its parts. 

UpcraDING is commercial synthesis 
which adds value, or economic im- 
portance, to a chemical. For example, 
petroleum is upgraded into petrochemi- 
cals, which are in turn upgraded to 
plastics, etc. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





The Old Country Store 


“Flies swarmed around the molasses 
barrel and there was never a mosquito 
bar to keep them off. There was tea in 
chests, packed in lead foil and straw 
matting with strange markings; rice and 
coffee spilling out on the floor... ; rum 
and brandy; harness and whale oil.” 
This is the stuff of which nostalgia for 
the “good old days” is made. The book 
is a storehouse of sight and smell and 
anecdote and will bring delighted rec- 
ognition from the generation that re- 
members the country store. For those 
who were brought up in the era of 
clean and sanitary shopping centers, it 
will provide a fine historical back- 
ground of Americana (by Gerald Car- 
son, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1954, $5). 


Interlingua A Prime Vista 


Interlingua means interlanguage, a 
language in between. It stands as a 
neutral between the languages de- 
scended from or influenced by Latin. It 
mediates between French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, English and Ger- 
man by embodying what they have in 
common and omitting what differen- 
tiates them. This book teaches how to 
read Interlingua by the use of pictures, 
much as a child’s first primer. With 
only a background of school Latin, 
French or Spanish, Interlingua looks 
familiar and can be easily read (by 
Alexander Gode, Storm Publishers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 1954, $2). 


The Art Of Contrary Thinking 


The Theory of Contrary Opinion has 
been developed by the author during 
his years of writing about the stock 
market. The theory is simply noncon- 
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formity in thinking. Try to ascertain 
where popular opinion stands on a cer. 
tain political or economic question, then 
think in a contrary channel. The crowd 
or mob does not really think at all. It 
acts emotionally and popularly, and 
therefore is often wrong. On this prem- 
ise the author has written a most inter. 
esting book holding his theory up to 
the light of historical mob manias and 
stock market breaks (by Humphrey B, 
Neill, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Cald- 
well, Idaho, 1954, $1). 


Better Sales Through Credit 


This volume throws a new light on 
the credit department: a stimulant to 
increased profits and sales. The study 
begins where the science of credit 
stops, venturing boldly into a consider- 
ation of the art of credit. Each step in 
the thesis of credit as an important 


sales technique is backed up with case § 


histories, illustrating how sales and 
profits have flourished under the intelli- 
gent application of the author’s theories 
(by Joseph L. Wood, Vantage Press, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1954, $3). 


Regularization of Business Investment 


This volume contains the papers and 
appraisals which were presented at a 
Conference of the Universities-National 
Bureau for Economic Research to ex- 
plore the subject of what private busi- 
nessmen could do toward maintaining 
high levels of productive employment 
through regularization of business in- 
vestment. All of the essays in this vol- 
ume pertain to whether the responsibil- 
ity for another depression should be 
left entirely to government or whether 
private business can assume a leading 
role through regularization of invest- 
ment expenditures. No conclusions were 
reached by the Conference, but the 
subject was thought-provoking and 
should be stimulating to all business: 
men as well as economists (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1954, 
$8). 





Esso) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.15 per share on April 
29, 1954. This dividend is 
payable on June 11, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 10, 1954. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Forbes 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





291. Tuis We Betieve Asout Epuca- 
Trion: New York parents were recently 
alarmed by a series of newspaper articles 
on vandalism and the break-down of dis- 
cipline in schools. Here, the educational 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers discusses—soundly, and with 
considered thought—the purposes of edu- 
cation in America, the responsibilities of 
educators, and similar topics that will be 
of interest to any parent with a child of 
school age (32 pages). 


292. WHat THE ArRcRAFT INDUSTRY 
Means TO Every AMERICAN: Have you 
an investment in aircraft stocks, or are 
you thinking about making one? This 
booklet describes the problems the air- 
craft industry has met in a feast-and- 
famine past, presents some little-known 
facts about the part the industry is now 
playing in our national life. Also tells of 
the part aviation is. playing in American 
defense, and of some of its plans for the 
future (10 pages). 


293. DeFrENsE AGAINST RECESSION: Are 
we coming out of the recession or going 
into it more deeply? This booklet, pre- 
pared by the Committee for Economic 
Development, contains enough information 
about economic iaws so that the investor 
may be able to decide for himself. It is 
not a blueprint for action, but rather a 
clarification of the nature of the problem 
and ways in which solutions may be found. 
For reference, the committee used exten- 
sive reports on such key factors as business 
policy, public works, housing policy, state 
and local finance and Federal budget 
policy (53 pages). 


294. Onions: A report on the market 
situation in onions, which the commodi- 
ties investor might well look into. Onions, 
compared with other food commodities, 
have been selling at about their all-time 
low. Their price level, consequently, in- 
vites inquiry as to whether they are a 
“buy.” In the past, large crop years (the 
1958 onion crop was the second-largest in 
history) have been followed by a cutback 
in production. Thus considerably higher 
onion prices may—or may not—be in store 
(10 pages). 


295. Sarery For You: Makes valuable 
teading for anyone who works in a plant 
or does week-end work around the house. 
It contains valuable rules of safety on such 
tools as hammers, screwdrivers, scrapers, 
files and wrenches, as well as various types 
of machinery. In these times, when so 
many people are doing unfamiliar work 


around the house, this booklet is an in- 


Valuable guide (34 pages). 


May 15, 1954 


AiR REDUCTION COMPANY 





148th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on June 5, 1954 to holders 
of record on May 18, 1954 and the tenth 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share on the 4.50% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 1951 Series, of the Com- 
pany, payable June 5, 1954 to holders of 
record on May 18, 1954. 














AIRCO oe pe 
S_ SS 
April 28, 1954 
American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable June 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on May 25, 1954. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable June 24, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 1, 1954. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 














CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
Ff spoees at the close of business May 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


April 29, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending June 30, 1954 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (144%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable July 20, 1954 to shareholders of 
record July 6, 1954. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable June 1, 1954 to shareholders of 
record May 10, 1954. 


G. F. CronMILLer, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 








Union CarBipE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable June 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 3, 1954. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 














Weauens of¢ 
foo over 100 yeare- 


PACIHG MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able May 15, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 1, 1954. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, .Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., April 20, 1954 














Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
May 3, 1954 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 


the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
June 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 


of business May 12, 1954: 


Security 


Amount 
per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series . . 
Preferred Stock, 4 wee Convertible Series . 


Common Stock. . 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT 


- ee 
. $1124 
$0.25 

Qe pahinseebcest 
pay SORA 


LOUISIANA 
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THOUGHTS 





To act with common sense according 
to the moment, is the best wisdom I 
know; and the best philosophy is to do 
one’s duties, take the world as it comes, 
submit respectfully to one’s lot; bless 
the goodness that has given us so much 
happiness with it, whatever it is; and 
despise affectation. —WALPOLE. 


Loyalty is a major force making for 
unity in any life—even in the existence 
of a civilization. . . . It gives poini and 
flavor, most of all meaning, to a life or 
a culture. —Harmon M. GER. 


The supreme belief of our society is 
the dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. To the respect of that dignity, 
to the defense of that freedom, all ef- 
fort is pledged. 

—Dwicxut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Reason unites us, not only with our 
contemporaries, but with men who 
lived two thousand years before us and 
with those who will live after us. 

: —Leo TOoLstoy. 


Economy does not consist in saving 
the coal, but in using the time while it 
burns. —EMERSON. 


He only does not live in vain, who 
employs his wealth, his thought, his 
speech to advance the good of others. 

—Hinpu Maxim. 


Think all you speak, but speak not 
all you think. Thoughts are your own; 
your words are so no more. —DELANY. 


Choose always the way that seems 
the best, however rough it may be; 
custom will soon render it easy and 
agreeable. —PYTHAGORAS. 


Peace is not merely an absence of 
war. It is also a state of mind. 
—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


The works of nature and the works 
of revelation display religion to man- 
kind in characters so large and visible 
that those who are not quite blind may 
in them see and read the first principles 
and most necessary parts of it and from 
thence penetrate into those infinite 
depths filled with the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. —Joun Locke. 


JON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


As there is no worldly gain without 
some loss, so there is no worldly loss 
without some gain. If thou hast lost 
thy wealth, thou hast lost some trouble 
with it. If thou art degraded from thy 
honor, thou art likewise freed from the 
stroke of envy. If sickness hath blurred 
thy beauty, it hath delivered thee from 
pride. Set the allowance against the loss 
and thou shalt find no loss great. He 
loses little or nothing who reserves him- 
self. —QUARLES. 


Your levelers wish to level down as 
far as themselves. But they cannot bear 
leveling up to themselves. They would 
all have some people under them. Why 
not then have some people above 
them? —JOHNSON. 


Communism possesses a language 
which every people can understand. Its 
elements are hunger, envy, and death. 

—HEINE. 


All anger is not sinful, because some 
degree of it, and on some occasions, is 
inevitable. But it becomes sinful and 
contradicts the rule of Scripture when 
it is conceived upon slight and inade- 
quate provocation, and when it con- 
tinues long. —PALEY. 


The art of progress is to preserve or- 
der amid change and to preserve 
change amid order. 

—ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD. 


Some relaxation is necessary to 
people of every degree; the head that 
thinks and the hand that labors must 
have some little time to recruit their 
diminished powers. —BERNARD GILPIN. 


Besides the pleasure derived from 
acquired knowledge, there lurks in the 
mind of man, and tinged with a shade 
of sadness, an unsatisfactory longing 
for something beyond the present—a 
striving toward regions yet unknown 
and unopened. —HuMBo .pr. 


There is no trifling with nature; it is 
always true, grave and severe; it is 
always in the right, and the faults and 
errors fall to our share. It defies incom. 
petency, but reveals its secrets to the 
competent, the truthful, and the pure. 

—GOETHE, 


Trickery and treachery ar2 the 
practices of fools that have not wits 
enough to be honest. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The empires of the future are the 
empires of the mind. 
—Winston CHURCHILL. 


When I'm getting ready to reason 
with a_man, I spend one-third of my 
time thinking about myself and what 
I am going to say—and two-thirds 
thinking about him and what he is 
going to say. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


It is not enough that you form, and 
even follow the most excellent rules for 
conducting yourself in the world; you 
must, also, know when to deviate from 
them, and where lies the exception. 

—GREVILLE. 


Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. 

—Co.Ton. 


Anxiety is the poison of human life; 
the parent of many sins and of more 
miseries. In a world where everything 
is doubtful, ‘and where we may be 
disappointed, and be blessed in disap- 
pointment, why this restless stir and 
commotion of mind? Can it alter the 
cause, or unravel the mystery of hu- 
man events? —Biai. 


Thinking is hard work. 
—Tuomas A, EpIson. 


All truly wise thoughts have been 
thought already thousands of times; 
but to make them truly ours, we must 
think them over again honestly till they 
take firm root in our personal experi- 
ence. —GOETHE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Edwin J. 
Prior, Mendham, N. J. What’s 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highminded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 


—I Trwotny 6: 17 





— 


Forbes 






































oWwerful proot! : 7 


Prenrirut evecrric POWER is the lifeblood of 
industry today. To help provide ample power 
for continuing industrial growth in the modern 
Southland, many new coal-burning power plants 
were completed in the latter part of 1953 along 
the lines of the Southern Railway System. Still 
others are now under way or planned for the 
immediate future. 


These new or enlarged power plants alone will 
consume a total of more than 13 million tons 
of coal annually. This is only one million tons 
less than all the coal we handled in 1953 — and 
more than three times the total coal tonnage 
originating on the Southern in that year. 


More coal to make more power to feed more 
industry! Powerful proof that big things are 
happening in the South today. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Phrygia 


President 





| The Southern Serves the South 
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RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HYPO 


To give nitrogen-hungry corn and other crops the 
plant food that boosts yields and improves quality, 
today’s farmer is relying increasingly on anhydrous 
ammonia. Ammonia not only furnishes his current 
crop with an abundance of nitrogen, but provides 
exceptional carry-over effect on the next crop. 


One of the most economical sources of plant-food 
nitrogen, ammonia is also quick and easy to apply. 
Applicators, mounted on tractors, inject ammonia 
gas into the ground. Here, the gas combines in- 
stantly with clay particles in the soil and is released 
gradua!ly to meet the needs of growing plants. 


Nitrogen at low cost through ammonia is but one 
of the ways in which Mathieson helps farmers 
realize more from their land. Mathieson’s modern 


ALKALIES + ACIDS » AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS + FERTILIZERS +» AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES - ETHYLENE OXIDE AND GLYCOLS - DRUGS - PHARMACEUTI 


FOR HYBRIDS 


Ammo-Phos® fertilizers supply the major plant 7 
foods in concentrated, highly available forms. | 
Mathieson portable irrigation systems play an im- | 
portant part in increasing crop yields during dry — 
weather. And Mathieson insecticides, herbicides, 7 
and fungicides help assure a bigger harvest. Com- 7 
bined with good farm management, chemicals hold | 
the answer to the problem of providing food for” 
25% more people from the same acreage within 
the next generation. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION : 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 
weer-may ze / fl 


22494 





